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Carnegie Institute 
of Technology | 


SUMMER SESSION 1926 _ 


Six Weeks’ Courses, June 28 to Aug. 6 
For Teachers and Supervisors of 


Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


Courses beginning June 14 in Architecture, 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Mechan- 
ics, English, History, Economics, Drafting 
and Coal Mining ( 





Short Courses in Surveying (Field Work) 


THE TOWER 


EXCEPTIONAL,.LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 





For Catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 























SETON HILL COLLEGE — 


FOR WOMEN 


Rural Education 


Is admitted to be our most Serious 





Educational Problem 


County Superintendents, Assistants, Princi- 
pals and Supervisors of Consolidated — 


Schools 


Should be interested in the courses offered 
by six recognized authorities 


M. S. Pitman, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

J. E. Butterworth, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Marie Turner Harvey, Kirksville, Mo. 
Ernest Burnham, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
O. G. Brimm, Columbus, Ohio. 

Lee L. Driver, Harrisburg, Pa. 





The Penn State Summer Session 
July 6 to Aug. 14 





Catalog available on request to 
WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, Director 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 








SUMMER SESSION 


June 28th to August 5th 
COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 


1. Normal grade, for teachers who de- 
sire standard certification. 

2. College grade, for those who are 
working toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 


SETON HILL’S ADVANTAGES: 


A uniformly excellent teaching staff. 

Unexcelled laboratory and_ library 
facilities. 

Modern private rooms affording a 
maximum of physical comfort. 

Every accessibility to Pittsburgh, to 
and from which are 60 trains daily. 

A campus of 192 acres, situated 1200 
feet above sea level. 


Full particulars upon application to 


M. J. RELIHAN, Director Summer Session 


SETON HILL COLLEGE - GREENSBURG, PA. 
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The University of Pittsburgh 
SUMMER SESSION 


1926 


Six Weeks Session of The College, 


School of Engineering, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, School of Educa- 


tion, and Graduate School 
Eight Weeks Science Courses 


Johnstown Branch Session, Nine Weeks — 
Field Courses in Biology at Erie 
Western Travel Tour—Natural History — 


— June 28—August 6 
— June 28&—August 20 
June 7—August 6 
— June 28—August 6 
July 3—August 6 


For Bulletins Describing These Courses, Address 
Director, Summer Session 


University of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 























Elizabethtown College 


Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


Located along the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system. 


A STRONG SMALL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited 


THE LAST CALL FOR SPRING 
NORMAL SESSION 
Six weeks—May 3 to June 12, 1926 

Regular college entrance requirements strictly 
demanded. 

Eight semester hours the maximum credits 
allowed as follows: 

Every one may enter two three semester hour courses and 

one two semester hour course. To all who maintain a 

grade of 85 per cent in the two major courses the additional 

two semester hours, making a total of eight semester hours, 

may be earned. 

A final opportunity for teachers in service to 
do good work. 

Write for Spring Normal Bulletin at once. 


SUMMER SESSION NINE WEEKS 
June 14 to August 13, 1926 
Regular college entrance requirements must 
be met. 
Twelve semester hours the maximum credits 
allowed. 
Strong faculty. General and Commercial 
Education Courses. Major courses in senior 
educational subjects. Beautiful shady campus. 
Large athletic field with expansive lake. Home- 
like school of fine professidnal atmosphere. 
REGULAR SESSION—THIRTY-SIX WEEKS 
Write for Bulletin at once. 
President of Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pa. 














New York University 


Summer School 
July 6—August 13, 1926 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL of New 

York University offers to teachers 
and all others engaged in the profession 
of education in Pennsylvania a three-fold 
opportunity: 

First, to secure professional improve- 
ment and advancement by completing 
courses of college or graduate grade in 
educational or collegiate subjects, with 
over 280 courses from which to choose a 
program. 

Second, to earn a baccalaureate or 
graduate degree. All Summer School 
courses are credited toward degrees, 


Third, to spend six weeks in New 
York, with its infinite variety of oppor- 
tunities for education and amusement, 
at a very moderate expense. The Summer 
School provides living accommodations 
that are comfortable, convenient, and in- 
expensive. 

Write for the complete bulletin 


Address Dean JOHN W. WITHERS 


Summer School, New York eg a 
Washington Square East New York City 
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SENIOR TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks: 


June 21-July 30 


A LARGE variety of courses of undergraduate and graduate grade will be offer- 
ed for regular college students, teachers, supervisors and administrators. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


A public school in regular session for observation and demonstration purposes 
A very complete offering in most departments of instruction. 
A Modern Language School and French House in which only French and 


Spanish are spoken. 


Recreation facilities at University Circle, on the lake and within the city. 


For literature address: The Registrar 


Cleveland School of Education Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 





























SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 6th to August 13th 


Technical and Professional Courses lead- 
ing to Certificates and Degrees. 


Home Economics 
Special courses in Home Economics, Die- 
tetics and Teacher Training. 


Library Science 


A six weeks’ course for School Librarians 
and Teachers in charge of High School 


Libraries. 
Because of the 


Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition 


Philadelphia offers exceptional opportuni- 
ties to the 1926 Summer School Student. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA 








JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Former Governor M. G. Brumbaugh, President 


SUMMER SESSION - 1926 


Opens June 14—Nine Weeks 
Full semester courses in various col- 
lege subjects. 
Courses for teachers (of all grades) in 
Education and other departments. 
Special departments. 


REGULAR SESSION 1926 - 1927 
Opens September 14—Thirty-Six Weeks 


Make plans now for admission next 
fall. Capacity limited. 

Curricula—Liberal Arts, General Sci- 
ence, Pre-Medical, Commerce and Fi- 
nance, Education, Home Economics, and 
Music. 


Curriculum in Education planned espe- 
cially for teachers and Normal School 
graduates with advanced credit 
Courses in both regular and summer sessions are 
credited toward degrees and teachers certificates, 
Write for either or both, 
The General College Catalogue 
The Summer Session Bulletin 


Address 


THE REGISTRAR, JUNIATA COLLEGE 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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Summer School 


University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 


For Teachers, Prospective Teachers and 
College Students. 


Courses leading to the completion of the 
two-year plan, the three-year plan and the 
degree in education. Regular courses lead- 
ing to degrees in the College of Liberal Arts. 
Graduate courses leading to the Master’s 
Degree. Special courses ter those interested 
in platoon schools. 


Departments Offering Courses 


Mathematics Psychology Education 
Methods Political Science Art 

Sociology Physical Education History 
English Music Public Speaking 


Biology Journalism Graduate Dep't 


Specialists from the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation will offer courses in Industrial and Sec- 
ondary Education. 


For catalog address Dean W. J. Bankes 
Director of Summer School 


























SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER avcust*s SESSION 


College of Liberal Arts 

College of Fine Arts 

Teachers College 

School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs 

College of Business Admin- 
istration 

Graduate School 

School of Public Speech and 
Dramatic Art 





Special Courses in Each for Teachers 
and Administrators, Full College 
Credit 
The city of Syracuse—with a 
population of 185,000—is situat- 
ed in one of the beautiful lake 
regions of New York. Delight- 

fully cool. 


Write for Bulletin - 


Syracuse University 








_Syracuse,_N. Y: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION: 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE FOREST SCHOOL 
Established in 1903 

Offers a four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 

Science in Forestry. Each summer a short course in nature 


study is also given. The school forest of 23,000 acres has been 
under management for twenty-two years. For catalog and further 





information, address; E. A. ZIEGLER, Director, Mont Alto, Pa. 





UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SESSION, 1926 
Two terms; June 21—July 30; July 31—Sept. 2 
Liberal Arts and Education. Undergraduate and Graduate 
instruction. a specialists. Demonstration classrooms. 
Write for announcement 
Cineinnati—The Gateway to the South 


Write - Director of Summer Session, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 





























TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E.42"ST. New Yoklty PB 


ENGLAND 
IRELAND 
FRANCE & 
GERMANY 


No finer vacation than a European 
trip. See the wonders of the Old 
World. Cross on a fine, up-to-date 
steamer where the service is the 
world’s standard. 


™P 170 


Tourist Third Cabin and up 
Teachers, Professors and Students: 
you can now realize your dreams 
of a vacation in Europe. Also ex- 
cellent accommodations at moder- 
ate rates in the 2nd Class of our 
larger vessels from New York to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg, Bremen 
And superb One-Class Cabin 
Steamers to COBH and BREMEN 
with calls at Channel Ports. 

Send for our Booklet “1926 


European Tours” 20 to 67 days. 
$128 to $700 up. 


Full information from your local 
S.S. Agent or 32 Broadway, N.Y. 


NORTH GERMAN 
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Seeing 


EUROPE 


Comfortably —without a 
strain on your purse! 


The low rates and comfortable accom- 
modations of 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
SERVICES 


recently established for seasonal travel by 
the leading transatlantic steamship com- 
panies now bring a trip to Europe within 
the scope of all. 


Especially teachers, students, professional 
men and women, etc., will find in this new 
service an unparalleled opportunity to learn 
at first hand much that is worth- while of the 
History, Art and Literature of the Old World. 
Even a fleeting few moments actually spent in 
a great cathedral or before the canvas of a 
master or in a spot renowned in history will 
make a more vivid, lasting and more inspiring 
impression than years of book-reading. 





Let us arrange your trip for you 


Under our guidance you will travel on 
the right kind of trains, live in comfort- 
able hotels and get the utmost value for 
your money. Weé have more than 100 
branch offices distributed throughout 
Exrope—a ‘Service Station’’ at your 
command at every major point. 


We are agents for all Steam- 
ship Companies and 
you may choose 
your own steamer 
for the passage over and back. 





Select an itinerary from our long 
list of short and long trips. 


Inclusive Fares from $265 





Inquiries cordially invited; they will 
receive careful individual attention 


Tuos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Avenue New York 
or Branch Offices at 
Philadelphia Boston ‘Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
Montreal Vancouver 
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To EUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin 


Lapland .... July 7 
To Mediterranean Ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 


($120—$130) 


Majestic .. . July 17 
To England and France 
Minnekahda .. July 24 
To England and France 
Entire ship devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin 


Reservations made only for students, 
teachers, professional men and 
women and similar vacationists. 
Other sailings earlier and later from 
New York, Boston and Montreal 


Round 
“Oy (up) ru $170 








Special All - Expense - Inclusive 

Tours—New York to New York. 

5 to 35 days in Europe. Prices 
$225 to $557.50. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED + ATLANTIC Linz. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MaaineE COMPANY 











8S. E. corner Fifteenth and Locust 8ts., Philadelphia, 


our offices elsewhere or authorized agents. 











» 1879. A tance for 
Section 1103, Act of October 8, 1917, au’ 
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Of Course You Can Go to 


EUROPE 


30 Splendid Inexpensive Tours un- 
der the management of an old-estab- 
lished American company. 59 to 85 
days—routes include Scotland, Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Iceland, 
Norway. June to September. $835 up. 


STUDENT TOURS 


of utmost economy—very attractive 
to young folks—5-7 wks.—$395 up. 


GATES TOURS 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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the World’s Fastest Ocean Passenger Service de Luxe, weekly from 
SSS New York to Cherbourg and Southampton, the no less comfortable 
So services to Queenstown - Liverpool; to Londonderry-Glasg 


ae 
ae Taq aie 


ee CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 





NARD: D-it Costs No More 








—lies the Old World with its endless pag- 
eantry of art, history and literature—its inex- 
haustible sources of education, recreation and 
imperishable impressions. 


A CUNARD Trip to Europe 
is now within the reach of all 


Europe is worth-while — as an ever-increasing number 
of Americans from every walk of life have been dis- 
covering each year. During 1925 the Cunard and 
Associated Lines carried 226301 of these travellers, 
largely exceeding in numbers those travelling by any 
other Line or group of Lines on the Atlantic. ws 


























Go to Europe 
—in May or at the end of July or in August or Sep- 
tember —just before or after the rush of the season; 
an ideal time. 

Cunard Services Offer the Widest Possible 
Variety of Ways of “How to Go”: 
CUNARD VACATION SPECIALS 
(THIRD CABIN) 

Sailings May ist to September 25th 


Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $170 up 


NEW CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 
Weekly from New York 
to Plymouth, Havre and London 


Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $290 up 


Large Selection of Attractive Inclusive Tours 
of varying durations and rates. 


Other Cunard Services to choose from: 





<== Full information gladly furnished upon request 





— <=> 25 Broadway New York 
= aoe > or Branches and Agencies 
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Coming Fast Science Readers 


JUNIOR TRAINING < 
for MODERN BUSINESS | | Sitent Reading 


By KIRK AND WAESCHE 


TEXT and BUSINESS FORMS SEPARATE By William L. Nida 
This new text offers a general introduction to 

business methods and customs which will and 

really function later in the life of every pupil 2 

who takes it. It is fast becoming introduced Stella H. Nida 

all over the country. 

NOW USING IT —_— 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Cincinnati, In- . ° 
dianapolis, Jersey City, Denver, Omaha, Book IV—Animal Life 
Worcester, Syracuse, Bridgeport, Fall River, 

Lawrence, Flint, Schenectady, Fort Wayne, Book V—Makers of Progress 
Altoona, Lansing, Lancaster, Tampa, Niagara ° 
Falls, Kalamazoo, Beaumont, Leavenworth, Book VI—Early Men of Science 
Fargo. 

SEND FOR LITERATURE sw ChungD e+ 


ie citi C. WINSTON COMPANY D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
xecutive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia ; 
231-245 West 39th Street 


Winston Building Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta NEW YORK CITY 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 2 









































“The Original” “Once a Member, Always a Member” 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Weolworth Building, LANCASTER, PA. 
The Sole Sickness and Accident Association in Pennsylvania 
which ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 


BENEFITS PAID, $400,000.00. 

ASSETS (December 31, 1925) $125,000.00. 

FOUR CLASSES OF PROTECTION: From $10.00 to $25.00 per week. 
ANNUAL COST: From $8.00 to $24.00, according to class. 


Extracts from the State Insurance Examiners’ last report: 

“The presence of such high-type individuals as officers of the Asso- 
ciation speaks the fact that the Association is well managed.” 

“We find the Association in a healthy financial condition. The facts 
necessary for a complete and thorough examination were easily access- 
ible. The interests of the membership were zealously guarded by the 
management, and all the assistance necessary was cheerfully given the 
examiners in the course of this examination.” 


WRITE TODAY. You can get this protection only WHEN YOU THINK YOU. 


LATE” are harsh words. 





DON’T WANT IT. When you actually NEED IT, YOU CAN’T GET IT. “TOO. 
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FOR YOUR VACATION 
At Reasonable Cost 
We Suggest 


CLARK’S FAMOUS CRUISES 
BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 
ss ‘‘ LANCASTRIA”’? JUNE 30 

NOR WAY AND WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 
53 DAYS, $550 AND UP 
Itinerary includes Lisbon, Spain, 
Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, Swe- 
den, Norway Fjords, Scotland, Ber- 


lin (Paris, London), repeating last 
summer’s greatest cruise success. 





Rates include hotels, drives, guides, 
fees. 

Europe stop over privilege so you 
may extend your travels if desired. 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Desk 45, Times Building New York 




















eee 
TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing . 
to Naples, May 19—$825. 
Independent Tours 
Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


it. 
penned Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370- $615. 
CAlso tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 
DEAN & DAWSON, LtTp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 




















Teachers Wanted 


MAN or WOMAN who has had a suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and who has 
business ability, to interview students, 
teachers, librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


An exceptional opportunity for either a 
permanent -position or for summer vaca- 
tion position for those who are qualified. 
Address 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. B_ Lafayette Bldg. | Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Dude Ranch 





Vacations 


First—read all about dude ranch life in 
the American Rockies. 


Then—choose your own ranch, camp or 
mountain lodge from a new directory of all 
such vacation resorts in the Northern Pacific 
Rocky mountain region. 

Rates, pictures and full information! This 
is the only book of its kind published. It 
contains valuable maps of the national 
forests of the Northwest and tells all about 
the kind of vacation you’ ve beenwishing for. 


See Yellowstone Park on Horseback 


Write for the book today and it will 
be sent free of charge, immediately. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
847 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
BES SRB SS BESES SSS OS SSS SSeS SSS 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Books or trips am Round Trip Summer 
interestedin: ( ¥ ) Fare from Chicago 
O Yellowstone Park . . $ 59.35 
O Rocky Mts.(Helena-Butte) 61.95 
0 Inland Empire (Spokane) 85.05 
OD Pacific Northwest i | n= a 90.30 
O Rainier Park . .) Tacoma 90.30 
O Alaska (Skagway) 


60 ‘Route of the North Coast Limited” 
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FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


712 Schaff Building DISTRICT OFFICES 913 Fulton Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. -__ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Largest Teachers Protective Organization of its Kind in the World.” Three Classes of Protection: 


ORIGINAL OR CLASS “B” CERTIFI- CLASS “C” CERTIFICATE 
CATE Sickness and Accident Protection 


Sickness, Accident and Old Age Protection _ Benefts: Casts CESS ger year 


$15 per week for Sickness or Accident, 
Cost: $12.00 per year $15 per week for 3 weeks of Convalescence, 
Benefits: $15 per week for period of Quarantine. 
sie per week for Sickness or Accldent. $250 "CLASS “D” ¢ 
10 per week for weeks nvalescence, 
$10 per week for- period of Quarantine. s “D CERTIFICATE 
$100 for Natural Death. $250 for ae aan. Accident Protection 
Old Age Benefits: Income of Invested Fund for ° 
life, upon reaching age 65, to those who joined Drior to Benefits: Cost: $6.00 — yee 
51st birthday—maxtmum $3 per week. $20 per week for Total Ancient cea 
Additional: While:-gchools are in session, $10 for first full $10 per week for Partial Disa y. 
week of confining sickness. $1,000 for Accidental hen 
FACTS 
The Teachers Protective — was organized in 1912 and operates under Fraternal Insurance Laws of the State. 
Certificates in force, Dec. 31, 1925, 16,784. 


Benefits of nearly One Miliion Dollars have been paid to members. 
A Surplus of over $200,000 has accumulated for the protection of and assurance to members. 
Endorsed by Boards of Education and Teachers Perigo y where, 


Note >. me d of Service for 1925: Number of new Certificates written, 7,610. Amount paid in Benefits to Mem- 
—_ — 3. Net Increase in Surplus sa $48, 668.91. Total Assets for payment of Claims and Old Age Benefits, 


Write for Application Blanks and Request More Complete Information 
































The Pathway to Reading 


FOR —Coleman, Uhl and Hosic 
Includes the finest available exam- 
BEST ples of literary expression of both 
fact and fancy. Reading tests, silent 
FFECTS reading devices, and study ques- 

tions. Beautifully illustrated. 
USE Barrows and Parker Geography 
66 , 99 Journeys IN Distant Lanps and 
C YON Unitep STATES AND CANADA are the 
first two volumes in a new basal series 
which represents a real departure from 


Vv QUALITY v anything previously published in 

WAX CRAYONS elementary geography. 

IN THE BLUE AND Health for Every Day—Health 

ORANGE BOX in Home and Neighborhood 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET IN COLORS —Bigelow and Broadhurst 


A real guide for the study and prac- 


tice of health, directly in accord 
AMERICAN, RAYON COMPANY with the New Health Education. 


SILVER, BURDETT and COMPANY 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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real love for good reading. 


acters described. 


teresting book. 


STORY HOUR READERS AND READINGS 


HILDREN taught by the Story Hour method are able 

to read a story with expression at the end of a few 

weeks. They do not merely memorize words; instead, they 
acquire genuine reading ability. 

The selections in the books for the higher grades have 

such interest and charm that they give boys and girls a 


ELSON’S UNITED STATES 


Its Past and Present 


A NEW history for seventh and eighth grades which 

gives an engaging realism to the events and char- 
The author’s omission of unimportant 
details is masterly. It is a fair-minded, well-balanced, in- 


608 pages. Maps and pictures in color $1.60 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 




















THE SCOTT-FORESMAN 
TWELVE YEAR PROGRAM 


IN 
READING AND LITERATURE 


recognizes 

the actual interests of the pupil at every 
stage. As his interests expand the Pro- 
gram expands. Grade by grade he feels 
himself a participant in the drama of life 
and in the joys of literature employed as 
the interpreter of that drama—as_ the 
Interpreter of Life. 


IT INCLUDES 
The Elson Reader Series, 
known to all, 
The Junior High School Literatures, 
three books, 
The Literature & Life Series, 
one book for each high school year. 
Investigation will bring 
its own reward. We are 
ready to serve. Please 
write us. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
5 West 19th St. New York City 
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Anew idea in 
school catalogs~ 
send for copy 





Pencil Department 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Temple University 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Phone, Columbia 7600 





Summer Session 
July 6 to August 14 


College of Liberal Arts 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
School of Music 

High School 


Those expecting to attend and desir- 
ing to live in the dormitories should 
make early application, as the meeting 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Sesquicentennial will 
bring a great demand for rooms. The 
dormitories will be ready in time for 
the National Education Association 
meetings. 























TOURS TO EUROPE 


Register now in our European Sum- 
mer School for travel in England, 
France, Italy, Greece, Spain, Egypt 
and other parts of Europe. 


Sail from New York June 5 to July 1. 
Return September 1. University 
leaders with each party. Moderate 
prices and Tourist Third Class pas- 
sage available to reduce cost. 


Write for details 
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BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


27 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 




















Spring Projects 
Call for Color 


VERY classroom develops subject- 

matter in the Spring which requires 
the use of color to stress the essevzial 
values. 


““CRAYOLA’’ Wax Crayonsand “PERMA” 
Pressed Crayons make excellent drawings 
in outline and mass. ‘‘ARTISTA’’ Water 
Colors produce colorful, even washes. 
Blackboard Crayons in white and colors 
simplify the teachers’ work in demon- 
strating. 
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Our Art Service Bureau’s Spring Out- 
line contains work for the eight grades, to 
be carried out with ‘“‘GOLD MEDAL” 
Products. May we send you a copy gratis? 


BINNEY & SMITH CO 


4 East 42™ Street New York, N¥ | 
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National Education Achievement Scales 


NATIONAL 
SPELLING SCALE 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegany County, Maryland 


This is a new scientific spelling scale that measures 
the ability of junior high school pupils to spell in 
sentences, which is the spetiins ability demanded by the 
social and business world. It is based on thorough re- 
search and extensive investigation. Reliable standardizod 
horms are given. Spelling ability is interpreted in terms 
of years and months, ranging from eleven years (11-0) 
to sixteen years six months (16-6). 

The scale is composed of six tests of equal difficulty. 
This makes it possible to re-test the same pupils at given 
intervals with the same scale to measure the actual 
progress made. 





PRICE PER TEST 


Examination Sheet .........ccccscccccres 3 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for Administering............ 15 cents 
(Each examiner needs one) 
Class Record Sheet.........-.csasccceces 2 cents 
(Each class should have one) 


Twenty-five per cent discount allowed on orders for 
quantities. Orders accompanied by remittance in full 
shipped prepaid, otherwise transportation extra. 

Other Scales Published 


National Spelling Scale for Elementary Schools 
National Spelling Scale for Senior High Schools 
National Attendance Meters 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND 











April, 1928 
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GENERAL 
HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
SMITH, FOBERG, AND REEVE 
A COURSE designed to give that all-round view of mathe- 
matics as a practical science which the average educated 
person needs in daily life. The material is so presented as to 
be valuable both to those who do not complete the high-school 
course, and to those who wish to be prepared for college en- 
trance examinations. 
Book One—Catalog price $1.60 
70 FIFTH AVE. GINN AND COMPANY NEW YORK 
The New Viewpoint 
in Teaching Reading 
Ability to grasp content is the aim in teaching 
Reading. Scientific tests showed that former 
methods failed. The old method trained to read 
stories or pronounce words. Modern method 
trains to read informational material. 
( BOLENIUS IS MODERN IN 
MATERIAL AND METHOD 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. NEW YORK CITY 
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Education as a National Asset* 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


HAVE been reluctant to accept the honor 

of your invitation to address your body, 

because I feel that no layman can instruct 
a great profession such as yours, whose tra- 
ditions and skill have been builded upon a 
century of experience. Nevertheless, it is the 
duty of the layman to express the indebted- 
ness which lies upon us to so great a body as 
yours. 

About one-fourth of the whole population 
of our country is always simultaneously en- 
gaged in the same occupation—the job of 
going to school. It is the largest group in 
any one employment. To use a term of the 
Census, it is truly a “gainful occupation.” 
Moreover, as nearly the whole people have 
worked at it at one time or another, no mat- 
ter how diverse their later life may become, 
they all have a common memory of the school- 
yard and the classroom, and they all have a 
lasting affection for some teacher. 

Not three other industries in our country 
can boast so large a physical plant as yours. 
Hundreds of millions are invested in new con- 
struction every decade, and still, in commer- 
cial slang, you are behind your orders, as wit- 
ness the unsatisfied demand for seats in the 
schools of every city in the country. Yours 
is a big business. And it is big in its respon- 
sibilities and bigger in its possibilities than 
any other business ever undertaken by our 
countrymen. No nation in the world’s history 
has so devoutly believed in, and so deeply 
pledged itself to, free universal education. In 
this great experiment America marches in 
advance of all other nations. 

To maintain the moral and spiritual fiber of 
our people, to sustain the skill required to use 
the tools which great discoveries in science 
have given us, to hold our national ideals, we 
must not fail in the support and constant 
improvement of our school system. Both as 
the cause and the effect the maintenance of 
our complex civilization now depends upon it. 

From generation to generation we hand on 
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our vast material equipment, our knowledge 
of how to run it, and our stock of intellectual 
and spiritual ideas. If we were to suppress 
our educational system for a single genera- 
tion the equipment would decay, the most of 
our people would die of starvation and in- 
tellectually and spiritually we should slip back 
four thousand years in human progress. We 
could recover the loss of any other big busi- 
ness in a few years—but not this one. And 
unless our educational system keeps pace with 
the growth of our equipment we shall slip also. 

To you school men and school women is en- 
trusted the major part in handing on the tra- 
ditions of our republic and its ideals. Our 
greatest national ideal is democracy. It is 
your function to keep democracy possible by 
training its children to its ways and its mean- 
ings. We have seen many attempts in late 
years to set up the forces of democratic gov- 
ernment, but many of them are but the forms, 
for without a literate citizenry taught and 
enabled to form sound public opinion there is 
no real democracy. The spirit of democracy 
can survive only through universal education. 

All this has been said often enough before, 
and, lest our national critics should object 
to its repetition, I may add that we don’t ex- 
pect you to teach the gamut of local, national 
and international problems to children. What 
democracy requires is a training of mind 
which will permit an understanding of such 
problems, and the formation of a reasonable 
opinion upon them. That the resultant will 
in the long run be an enlightened public opin- 
ion is a hazard upon the intelligence of our 
race that the believers in democracy are will- 
ing to take. 

And democracy is a basis of human rela- 
tions far deeper than the form of government. 
It is not only a form of government and an 
ideal that all men are equal before the law; 
it is also an ideal of equal opportunity. Not 





* Delivered before the N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence, February 25, 1926, Washington, D. C. 
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only must we give each new generation this 
spirit of democracy, but we must give to them 
a fundamental contribution to an equality of 
opportunity through educational equipment. 
Some poetic mind called America the melt- 
ing pot for all races; there have been some 
disappointments in melting adults, but none 
will deny that our public schools are the real 
melting pot, pouring out a new race. Under 
our schools race, class and religious hatreds 
fade away. From this real melting pot is the 
hope of that fine metal which will advance our 
national achievement and our national ideals. 


Such a result in carrying forward national 
ideals was bound to accrue from the nature 
of our educational system. It has called its 
teachers from the body of the people, and has 
commissioned them to teach the ideals of the 
mass as well as the knowledge of the more 
favored few. It is, therefore, in itself truly 
democratic. This teaching of ideals is by its 
nature spontaneous and unstudied. And _ it 
has had to be sincere. The public school 
teacher cannot live apart; he can not separate 
his teaching from his daily walk and conver- 
sation. He lives among his pupils during 
school hours, and among them and their par- 
ents all the time. He is peculiarly a public 
character under the most searching scrutiny 
of watchful and critical eyes. His life is an 
open book. His habits are known to all. His 
office, like ‘that of a minister of religion, de- 
mands of him an exceptional standard of con- 
duct. And how rarely does a teacher fall 
below that standard! How seldom does a 
teacher figure in a sensational headline in a 
newspaper! It is truly remarkable, I think, 
that so vast an army of people—approximate- 
ly eight hundred thousand—so uniformly 
meets its obligations, so effectively does its 
job, so decently behaves itself, as to be almost 
utterly inconspicuous in a_ sensation-loving 
country. It implies a wealth of character, of 
tact, of patience, of quiet competence, to 
achieve such a record as that. 

Doubtless this means, also, that the pro- 
fession attracts naturally the kind of people 
that ought to be in it—men and women of 
character and ideals, who love young people 
and who wish to serve the nation and the race. 
Teaching has always been an underpaid pro- 
fession—though I do not admit that our rich 
democracy can any longer excuse itself for 
niggardliness toward those who so largely 
create its ability and upon whom its whole 
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existence is so dependent. Teachers always 
have preferred, and probably always will pre- 
fer, to lose a little money rather than to lose 
the chance to live so abundantly in the en- 
riched lives of the next generation. They 
feel about their work as the critic Hazlitt felt 
about the conversation of literary men, “poor 
as it may be, once one has become accustomed 
to it, he can endure no other.”” I have never 
seen a teacher who left the profession, either 
a woman who married out of it, or a man who 
left it for other profession or business, who 
did not seem to hanker for the old scene 
where he or she was the leader of a little 
host that might contain in it the most impor- 
tant citizen of the world a few years hence. 
Certainly in your collective classrooms today 
sit practically all the leaders of tomorrow. It 
has been often said that one of you has a fu- 
ture President of the United States under 
training for his work; another has a future 
great artist, a great administrator, a great 
leader in science. To a mighty extent, that 
future eminence will be the work of your 
hands. 

Nor is it enough to have trained minds, 
or even to have implanted national ideals. 
Education must stimulate ambition and must 
train character. There have been educational 
systems which trained the intellect while they 
neglected character. There have been systems 
which trained the mind and debauched the 
character. And there have been educational 
systems which trained the body and mind and 
character to effectuate routine jobs while they 
failed to give either hope, inspiration or am- 
bition. There are countries whose school sys- 
tems so depress ambition that the great mass 
accepts its absence not despairingly but gladly, 
where for any to attempt to rise above their 
groove is ridiculed even by their mates. Your 
results have surely been different. If there 
is any man in America so dead to ambition 
as not to strive for a better lot, no member 
of Congress or officer of the Federal Govern- 
ment has ever met him. It seems to us at 
times as if every citizen of the republic had 
descended upon Washington, ambitious to get 
something better than he now has. 


In the formation of character you have 
played a great and an increasing part. Your 
transformation from the spare-the-rod-spoil- 
the-child theory of character building to that 
of instilling sportsmanship, leadership and 
personal responsibility is making for character 
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faster and better than ever before. I would 
not go so far as to say, nor, I am sure, would 
you claim, that you are altogether responsible 
for the distinctive virtues of the American 
character. You would yourselves refer to 
other influences, notably religion and the home, 
which share with you the responsibility for 
molding the characters of our young people. 
But certainly your part, as teachers, is very 
large in the result. There may be failures 
in character, and while the educated crook 
may achieve success as a crook, he does not 
secure honor or applause. And I am less in- 
terested, as you are really, in what you put 
into young folks’ heads than in what you put 
into their spirits. The best teaching is not 
done out of a book, but out of a life; and I am 
sure that measured by this standard, all agree 
that American teaching has been marvelously 
productive. 


A century of scientific discovery has vastly’ 


increased the complexities of our national life. 
It has given us new and more complicated tools 
by which we have gained enormously in pro- 
ductivity and in standards of living. It has 
vastly increased the opportunities for men and 
women to attain that position to which their 
abilities and character entitle them. It has 
necessitated a high degree of specialization, 
more education and skill. Jt has greatly reduced 
the amount of human sweat. It has given the 
adult a greater leisure which should be de- 
voted to some further education. It has pro- 
longed the period and widened the chance for 
the schooling of children. And from it all, 
your responsibilities have become infinitely 
greater and more complex, for you must fit 
each on-coming generation for this changing 
scene. 


I could dwell at length upon the economic 
aspects and setting of our educational system. 
But I feel even more strongly the need of com- 
pensating factors in the nation’s asset: 
learning and the development of science apart 
from material rewards, disinterested public 
service, moral and _ spiritual leadership in 
America rather than the notion of a country 
madly devoted to the invention of machines, to 
the production of goods and the acquisition of 
material wealth. Machines, goods and wealth, 
when their benefits are economically distribut- 
ed, raise our standard of living. But it re- 
quires the higher concept to elevate our stand- 
ard of life. 
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And in all these great tests of your work, 
the maintenance of our national ideals, the 
building of character, the constantly improv- 
ing skill of our people, the giving of that 
equipment which makes for equality of op- 
portunity, the stimulation of ambition to take 
advantage of it, no greater tribute can be 
paid you than to say that you are succeeding 
better than was ever done before in human 
history. No one pretends that the great 
American experiment has brought the millen- 
nium. We have many failures, but that great 
and fundamental forces like yours are battling 
for moral and spiritual improvement is the 
warranty of confidence. 


Our public school system can not stand still 
in the form and character of its instruction— 
it must move forward with every advance in 
knowledge and it must erect additional bul- 
warks against every new malign social force. 
You are permitted but a short term of years in 
which to infiltrate a mass of ideas into each 
succeeding generation. Therefore our school 
system must utilize its intellectual and human 
material to the very best advantage. Prob- 
ably the greatest lesson we had from the war 
was that of the better utilization of all our 
resources, whether human or material. Be- 
fore the war many economists contended that 
any general war could last but a few months. 
They held that burning the candle at both 
ends by drafting millions of men away from 
production of food and other necessities into 
armies which were bent on destroying vast 
quantities of material, would shortly bring its 
own breakdown. But the war revealed that 
by better training and by the better utilization 
of men and material we could greatly increase 
production and decrease waste. The impetus 
of this lesson continues with us still. One 
of its results has been to increase the desire 
for more education and we are overwhelmed 
by the demands of our youth for further in- 
struction. The astonishing increase in our 
high school and university attendance is but 
one of its results. With this has come a re- 
newed earnestness of your profession to re- 
examine the basis of education to bring this 
instrument to bear more effectively upon the 
present world. Your efforts to solve the prob- 
lems of misdirected education, of better organi- 
zation of the school system itself, to vitalize 
its relations to the rural communities, to fur- 
ther integrate our educational systems into 


(Turn to page 518) 





Abstracts of Addresses at the Washington 
Meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence 


Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


O go through a pile of abstracts three 
inches thick, abstracts closely mime- 
ographed on onion skin paper, and 

choose the very best is next to impossible, not 
only because there is so much from which to 
choose but even more because there is so much 
that is so good. Pennsylvania speakers were 
in evidence at many of the meetings and Penn- 
sylvania schoolmen might well be proud of the 
representative addresses on many phases of 
educational work which show that the Key- 
stone State is doing its share to solve the 
nation’s educational problems. 


Rural Education in the State Program 

The outstanding need of rural education is 
a erystal clear recognition of the fact that 
the state is an entity and that every one of 
its parts has an equity in and a fundamental 
responsibility for all phases of education that 
have to do with the rural communities. 

The state program must be developed so 
that the interdependence of the various parts 
will be defined in terms of mutual interests, 
obligations and responsibilities, and the so- 
called rural program must be clearly visioned 
as an integral part of the state program. 

As part of such a state program, the rural 
program must challenge the imagination and 
deserve the support not only of the rural com- 
munity but of the urban community as well. 
The various types of communities have failed 
to realize that an important part of their own 
program is a clear understanding of its rela- 
tive value to the general educational policy 
of the state. 

The interdependence of the various types 
of community life that go to make up a state 
must be clearly recognized in developing a 
modern educational program, and such a pro- 
gram from the very outset must realize that 
unequal opportunity for any part means un- 
desirable results for every other part. 

A program will be sound and workable in 
direct proportion as it results from co-oper- 
ative effort upon the part of those having an 
equity in the result. The program of educa- 
tion must be professionally sound, financially 
feasible, administratively workable and pos- 
sible ‘of interpretation to its beneficiaries.— 


Training Teachers to Utilize Community Re- 
sources as Curriculum Materials 


Educators should discover the institutions 
and agencies other than schools that provide 
educational service or that are capable of 
providing educational service,. and determine 
what contributions such institutions and agen- 
cies can make to the school curriculum. 

Important limitations in using community 
resources as curriculum materials must be 
recognized. Some of these are the size and 
character of the community; lack of co-oper- 
ation on the part of existing agencies, lack of 
knowledge of community resources on the part 
of the teacher, traditional attitude of school 
authorities as to what constitutes the curricu- 
lum, mistaking propaganda for truth, result- 
ing in vicious advertising in the schools by 
unscrupulous or misguided agencies, ineffi- 
ciency of representatives of institutions in pre- 
senting educational programs, and lack of a 
sound curriculum policy in the schools. 

Teachers trained in such a program have a 
definite knowledge of how to get information 
concerning community resources and a broad- 
er conception of educational aims and values. 

Greater interest in community life and com- 
munity needs is aroused with consequent de- 
velopment of better understanding and co- 
operation between the school and other com- 
munity agencies. 

Higher ideals of service of the school as a 
community institution are made possible and 
the principle of co-operation of all commu- 
nity agencies for the common welfare becomes 
a guiding principle for the teacher.—Z. D. 
Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 


Report of Commission on Curriculum 

Intelligent adjustment of the curriculum 
will solve more educational problems than 
any other attempt at educational reform. 
What is taught in the public schools of this 
country is a matter of prime importance. 
Practically all school problems center around 
and radiate from the curriculum. The nature 
of the curriculum determines the number and 
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kind of teachers needed, the character of 
buildings and equipment, the nature of text- 
books and teaching apparatus, and the prep- 
aration of the children for their life work. 

That is why the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion has singled out the problem of the cur- 
riculum for a special and thorough study. For 
two years a special commission on the cur- 
riculum, has been at work on the subject. Last 
year the outstanding pieces of research on 
the curriculum were collected, and evaluated 
by experts on the curriculum, and nation-wide 
tendencies were indicated. 

This year we have conducted a co-operative 
enterprise in curriculum revision throughout 
the country. Over three hundred cities of all 
sizes, also state departments, have partici- 
pated. The interest displayed has been re- 
markable. We do not expect to prepare a 
uniform, all-American course of study. If 
that ever were possible in the history of 
American education, it is no longer so. 

The best we can do is to assemble the most 
approved ideas and practices regarding the 
content and construction of the curriculum, 
publish them for the guidance of the school 
systems of the country, and guide and assist 
them in adapting the material presented to 
meet the needs of their local conditions.—E. C. 
Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


The Scientific Movement in Education 

Public opinion back of school boards fixes 
our educational creed and controls all educa- 
tional undertakings. Any other control is 
inconceivable while we maintain our present 
ideals of American democracy. 

However, this trend of public opinion in 
matters educational is part and parcel of the 
tendency of the times to shape conduct by 
legal enactment. Whether we like it or not, 
some school boards will sit in judgment on 
history texts and some will bar our modern 
science. 

Familiarity with the science of education 
and its promotion through research and in- 
vestigation are the duty and privilege of the 
teaching profession. I wish, however, that 
I could impress upon the American public the 
significance of the art of education and their 
duty and privilege with respect to it. The sci- 
ence of education, like the science of surgery, 
is a personal and professional possession; but 
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the art of education, like the art of surgery, 
is what is put at the service of the public. 
The science without the art is mere learning; 
the art without the science is quackery. 

A fraction of the costs of asylums and pris- 
ons, of police forces and military establish- 
ments, of wastage in trade and industry 
through inefficient service, would speedily de- 
velop a science of education and _ support 
artists in education from the nursery school 
to the university for the benefit of learners 
from the cradle to the grave, the like of which 
the world has never seen but of which the 
world of ours stands in desperate need. 


We need more of science in education than 
we have yet attained. First of all we need a 
better understanding of the actual facts per- 
taining to the forces operating outside the 
schools. 

These facts are disclosed in increasing pro- 
fusion through greater use of tests and meas- 
urements of school pupils and of school sur- 
veys in general. 

The invention of standards for the measure- 
ment of capacity and achievement, standards 
still crude but capable of perfection, has 
shaken the confidence of educators in the doc- 
trine of formal discipline, justified the intro- 
duction of new curricula and questioned the 
efficiency of traditional methods of instruc- 
tion—James E. Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 


Characteristics of an Efficient Elementary 
School Principal 

If the first task of the elementary school 
principal is supervision for improving the 
learning process, how does the efficient prin- 
cipal attain the end he has set for himself? 
The atmosphere in which he works is one pe- 
culiar to the school and is a miracle to the 
outside world, for it is in the land of hope, 
the children dwell forever in tomorrow; never, 
save under compulsion, turning their heads 
over their shoulders to cast a glance at yes- 
terday. In this stimulating atmosphere cour- 
age and cheer become the principal’s daily 
comrades. 


The principal knows that his real service 
to his school world consists in being an inter- 
preter. It is only a matter of careful study 


under well equipped authorities to find out 
how to give mental tests that shall measure 
the child’s native ability to learn, but how to 
profit by the knowledge that he gains is not 
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so simple a matter. He must know how to 
interpret the facts so as to make the right 
adjustments for the child. He must persuade 
the school boards to make provision for shift- 
ing the emphasis from the study of subject 
matter and method to the study of the nature 
and needs of the individual child. He may 
still have to allay the distrust of mental tests 
in the mind of the average parent. His work 
of adjusting the limited or the gifted child is 
growing simpler each year as more and more 
the grade teachers are studying the whole 
subject of testing both by mental and achieve- 
ment tests in the courses now given in both 
summer and Saturday morning programs. 

When the principal’s supreme interest is the 
improving of the learning process, he soon 
finds it necessary to help his teachers improve 
their own teaching. This is the real test of 
his leadership. The superintendent’s work 
of rebuilding the curriculum has been of in- 
estimable value to the principal. Since this 
subject has been worth the most extended 
study that this leading educational body in 
our country has yet bestowed upon education, 
the helping of teachers to keep step with the 
advancing curriculum has a dignity of appeal 
far ahead of the old ways of evaluating these 
subjects by which we educate the children. 

The really efficient elementary principal 
knows that that time beyond price which is 
devoted to conference or formal meeting is his 
golden opportunity to awaken the latent pow- 
ers and professional devotion of the teachers 
in his school. It is he who must take the 
blame when his meetings are dead and un- 
profitable to his teachers, exactly as they must 
assume the responsibility when their work 
falls cold and dead upon the children in their 
classrooms. There are no such opportunities 
that can come to the principal comparable to 
this experience by which he is continually 
being weighed in the balance. 


The meeting worthy of a _ professionally 
minded principal is a professional meeting— 
one carefully planned with real objectives, 
with common interest participated in, with 
careful study by way of preparation by all, 
contributed by all, but always under the con- 
trol of the master mind of the principal as 
leader. For it is he whose professional in- 


sight and wisdom must be the compelling force 
in making the meeting like a watered garden, 
a place and time for beautiful growth, for pow- 
er and skill and renewed courage and confi- 
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dence. When tired, discouraged teachers leave 
these meetings rested and refreshed, the prin- 
cipal may know that he has met his great op- 
portunity and take with him the reward of 
the real victor, which is the ability to do a 
harder and less promising piece of work with 
even greater victory the next time. And that 
is the happiest recompense that could come to 
him, for just around the corner of his career, 
the new and greater difficulty is lying in wait. 


The efficient elementary principal gets his 
real power through his touch with his com- 
munity. He is a member of the church of his 
choice, of men’s clubs for social and political in- 
terests. The board of trade or chamber of com- 
merce will welcome him if he is the real pro- 
ducer of human values that he should be. Any- 
thing that will get him and keep him in touch 
with men, real live ones, will be his salvation, 
for at times it seems as if his mind has broken 
from its moorings for he seems to be in a 
world where fathers are no more. The Parent- 
Teacher organization is one of the greatest 
assets in America today to his profession, 
but after a few years he begins to wonder if 
the entire population of his school are the 
children of widows. Our entire profession is 
suffering today because those who earn the 
money for the taxes by which education is 
maintained are only very remotely interested 
in the education of their own children whose 
entire future life depends in large measure 
on what we are doing to those same children 
today. The principal must leave the walls 
of his own profession and all its activities if 
he is to get into touch with those whose ig- 
norance of the aims and attitudes of educa- 
tion today is costing us so much. 

What holds us? We whose limitations finan- 
cially, socially, even professionally loom so 
great? The principalship is not simply a 
stepping stone to the superintendency and 
strangely enough, some have even refused ad- 
vancement, preferring the intangible rewards 
of life and service to the apparent ones. 


Mr. H. G. Wells has immortalized the soul 
of all great developers of childhood. In his 
book, “The Undying Fire,’ is revealed the 
mortal antagonism between the blindness of 
the world gone mad over money success, and 
that devotion to an ideal that holds to its end, 
though crushed between the upper and nether 
millstone. This great schoolmaster here is 
appropriately enough named Job, and when 
he has passed unscathed through the fires of 
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trial’and the sunlight of great blessing and 
‘reat peace visit him again, he sings his 
paeon of trust in unforgettable words, and 
dares for once to speak of his own gift to the 
lives of his scholars;—golden worlds for those 
of us who dare to lift our eyes, to confess the 
high calling to which we were called:—‘My 
boys have learned the history of mankind so 
that it has become their own adventure. 

“They have learned geography so that the 
world is their possession. 

“I have had languages taught to make the 
past live again in their minds and to be win- 
dows upon the souls of alien peoples. 

“Science has taken my boys into the secret 
places of matter and out again into the 
nebulae. 

“Some of my boys have made good business 
men because they were more than business 
men. 

“When the war came my boys were ready. 
They went to their deaths—how many have 
gone to their deaths!” 

Would you not, my fellow workers, have to 
search the veritable book of Job to find a more 
perfect tribute to the great ideal of education? 

And for the future, I simply want this 
world better taught so that wherever the 
flame of God can be lit, it will be lit. 

The lamp of knowledge, my fellow workers, 
yes, but lit with the flame of God!—Mary Mc- 
Skimmon, President N. E. A., Principal Pierce 
School, Brookline, Mass. 





THE WASHINGTON RESOLUTIONS 


HE Department of Superintendence of 

the National Education Association at 

its meeting in Washington, D. C., on 
February 25, 1926, unanimously adopted the 
following resolutions: 

1. Assembled in the capital of the nation, 
surrounded by the symbols of our government, 
reminded through an eventful week of the rich 
traditions of American history, heartened by 
the manifold evidences that foretell a national 
future worthy of our national past, the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association here gives its renewed 
pledge that the American public school shall 
serve worthily the highest and best interests 
of our republic. 


2. We express to President Calvin Coolidge 
our profound appreciation of the great honor 
of his presence in our convention. We owe to 
him our gratitude for his scholarly address 
upon the life, character and services of George 
Washington. This address adds a brilliant 
and permanent page to the records dealing 
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with the first president. Education is indebt- 
ed to our President for the analysis he has 
made of the contributions of Washington to 
the establishment of American institutions of 
learning and to the confident belief which he 
himself expresses in the power of education 
to improve civilization. 

8. To the citizens, officials and teachers 
of Washington, to the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, to the many indi- 
viduals and organizations that have co-oper- 
ated to make this convention successful, we 
would accord our thanks. To the high school 
cadets whose courteous attention has increased 
the pleasure and convenience of our members 
we would give a special word of commenda- 
tion. 

4. It is gratifying to note that through 
acts of Congress, with the co-operation of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the District Commis- 
sioners, the citizens and teachers of Wash- 
ington, the public schools of this city are 
coming so rapidly to a position that promises 
educational leadership. We are confident that 
the work thus begun will go forward to the 
end and that here may finally be found a model 
system of education worthy the emulation of 
every American city. We are happy to ob- 
serve that the wise directing mind and the 
skilful administrative hand in this under- 
taking are those of our colleague, President 
Frank W. Ballou. 

5. The American public school is the bul- 
wark of our civil religious liberties. The 
moral responsibility for the encouragement 
and advancement of this basic institution 
rests upon the federal government. As Presi- 
dent Coolidge said in his address before the 
National Education Association on July 4, 
1924, “For a long time the cause of education 
has been regarded as so important and so pre- 
eminently an American cause, that the national 
government has sought to encourage it, sci- 
entifically to investigate its needs, and to fur- 
nish information and advice for its constant 
advancement.” 

We heartily indorse the Education Bill now 
before Congress (S. 291 and H. R. 5000). 
This bill does not permit of any interference 
with the complete autonomy of the states in 
the administration and control of their schools, 
but it does provide for the more efficient par- 
ticipation of the federal government by co- 
ordinating its present educational activities 
and by extending the scope of its scientific in- 
vestigations. This bill further provides by its 
creation of a Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet for the 
recognition and service which the importance 
of public education merits and the advance- 
ment of education requires. 


We, therefore, urge upon the committees to 
which this bill has been referred that they re- 
port it for the consideration of the represen- 
tatives of the people. We also respectfully 
urge that members of Congress consider this 
bill in terms of its provisions for meeting the 
nation’s most fundamental need. 
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6. The Department of Superintendence af- 
firms its position on the subject of Child Labor 
and urges the speedy passage of such federal 
and state legislation, constitutional and statu- 
tory, as will prevent the exploitation and will 
promote the welfare of the children of 
America. 

7. We rejoice in the progress that has al- 
ready been made toward elimination of illiter- 
acy, and we recognize the need of a continu- 
ance of these efforts with increasing zeal until 
they have culminated in ultimate success, and 
the nation is free from illiteracy. We, there- 
fore, urge that all patriotic citizens and every 
agency for the public good shall join with 
the teachers of America in putting into the 
movement for the elimination of illiteracy such 
driving power as will render it irresistible 
and will guarantee to every illiterate a speedy 
opportunity. 

8. The settled policy of the federal govern- 
ment to foster education by granting to the 
several states large tracts of land to be used 
in support of their common and public schools 
is a wise and beneficent one. However, cer- 
tain practices and rulings in recent years have 
so clouded and impaired the states’ title to 
such land that it is impossible to realize the 
purposes intended. Therefore, we favor such 
legislation by the Congress of the United 
States as will clear the title to the lands 
granted to the states for the benefit of their 
common and public schools and will make it 
possible for the states to enjoy the benefits and 
to realize the purposes intended for the pro- 
motion of education and for the safety of the 
Republic. 

9. Recognizing that the rural school situa- 
tion presents a most acute current educational 
problem, we earnestly recommend that every 
available means be used to improve its con- 
ditions. We especially recommend the provis- 
sion of adequate supervision by professionally 
trained persons and a standard of salaries in 
rural schools such as will attract and hold 
teachers of special training for rural work 
and qualifications equivalent to those of teach- 
ers in other schools. 

10. Believing that there is some opinion in 
the membership of the Association that it 
might be desirable to change the date of the 
meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, we suggest that the Executive Commit- 
tee make a careful study of the question to 
determine whether or not the time now fixed 
in the constitution is most favorable for the 
membership in large. 

11. Recognizing that health and physical 
education are essential to the well-rounded 
education of the child, we urge the co-opera- 
tion of all agencies in a balanced program of 
such activities as will lend themselves to this 
objective. 

12. In an age more complex and intricate 
than any other the world has ever known, in 
a country of unparalleled prosperity, the prob- 
lem of personal adjustment to social, civic, 
and economic environment is not easy. Toa 
generation of youth facing such complexity 
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the difficulty is great indeed. It is a tribute 
to young America that in making this adjust- 
ment so many succeed and so few fail. We 
bear our tribute to the essential cleanness, 
the intellectual straightness, the frank cour- 
age, and the decent idealism of American 
young manhood and young womanhood. The 
greatest obligation we, an adult generation, 
owe is the obligation we owe to them. In de- 
veloping those characteristics of personality 
and citizenship which we desire for our civili- 
zation, such as obedience to law, respect for 
government and tolerance, all American adults 
will serve youth best by themselves setting 
those examples which they desire youth to 
follow. 

13. The guiding of the inquiring mind of 
youth is a responsibility not to be lightly un- 
dertaken. Knowing that each generation must 
be mindful of the lessons to be learned from 
the studies and experiences of former gener- 
ations, we rely confidently, in any conflict be- 
tween truth and error, upon that Divine wis- 
dom, that has endowed the human brain with 
the power to think and to reason. Only that 
education can be free which provides under 
conditions appropriate to the age of the stu- 
dent complete liberty to seek the answer to 
any honest question. We would respectfully 
remind our fellow citizens that while legis- 
lation seeking to control the subject matter of 
the curriculum may impede educational prog- 
ress, it has not the power to alter, modify or 
set aside any immutable law of nature, of sci- 
ence or of God. 

14. The Department of Superintendence 
would express warm appreciation of the great 
and important service rendered by the Di- 
vision of Research and by the committees and 
other agencies that have co-operated with it 
in the publication of the yearbooks on the 
curriculum and the various research bulletins 
dealing with pressing problems of _ school 
finance and administration. These publica- 
tions mark the beginning of a new epoch in 
the development of American education; they 
place at the immediate command of school su- 
perintendents the results of research and of 
nation-wide experience on critical problems of 
school administration. They are proving to be 
of great value in the stimulation and guid- 
ance of professional interest and improvement 
among teachers and school officials and they 
are demonstrating clearly the possibility and 
effectiveness of co-operative effort throughout 
the nation in the improvement of public edu- 
cation. 

We therefore strongly recommend: (1) 
That the principle of co-operating study and 
research be continued and its application ex- 
tended to include not only school systems and 
agencies within the Department but also other 
agencies and organizations engaged in the 
study of similar problems; (2) that so far as 
practicable the work of these agencies be as- 
sisted and co-ordinated by the Division of 
Research; (3) that research be extended to 
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Report of the National Commission on the 
Economy and Efficiency of Business Ad- 
ministration in City School Systems” 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN, HARRISBURG, PA. 


tee of the Department of Superinten- 

dence of the National Education As- 
sociation held April 25, 1925, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
favors the appointment of a committee on 
ways and means of securing an impartial in- 
vestigation of the most effective method of 
articulating the educational and business de- 
partments of city school systems, and that an 
impartial organization be invited to finance 
and conduct the investigation to the end that 
the best interests of education and the com- 
munity may be served. 

Pursuant to such instruction and after con- 
sultation with many leading members of this 
organization from various parts of the coun- 
try, President Frank W. Ballou invited Hon. 
Hubert Work, Secretary of Interior, and Hon. 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, to 
join with him in the appointment of members 
of the proposed commission. The commission 
is constituted as follows: John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education; 
Thomas E. Finegan, former Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Pennsylvania, appoint- 
ed by Secretary Work; Earnest Greenwood, 
Vice-President of the Board of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Elliot Goodwin, resident 
Vice-President at Washington of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, appointed by 
Secretary Hoover; John H. Beveridge, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Omaha and Payson 
Smith, Commissioner of Education, Massachu- 
setts, appointed by President Ballou. The 
Commission at its first meeting added Presi- 
dent Ballou to its membership and elected him 
President of the commission. 


A T a meeting of the Executive Commit- 


In sharing responsibility in the organiza- 
tion of the commission with two members of 
the President’s cabinet, President Ballou 
brought to the support of this enterprise the 
two Departments of the Federal Government 
which have official relation, respectively, to 
education and to business and commercial af- 
fairs. This gives a national prestige and sig- 
nificance to the inquiry which it otherwise 
would not possess. 


The commission has decided that its mem- 
bership shall not exceed nine and has author- 
ized President Ballou to appoint one member 
who shall be representative of the views of 
business managers of city school systems and 
one member who shall be representative of the 
views of organized labor. 

Secretary Work, who has expressed keen 
interest in the work of the commission, has 
offered every co-operation which his Depart- 
ment may render and has provided adequate 
quarters for the commission in the new build- 
ing of the Interior Department. 

Secretary Hoover’s statement in consenting 
to participate in the organization of the com- 
mission is so gratifying that I quote from it 
these words, “Even with the expenditure by 
national, state and local governments of near- 
ly $2,000,000,000 annually for the current ex- 
penses of public, elementary and secondary 
schools and approximately $350,000,000 a year 
for new construction, we are far from the ideal 
of an educated electorate which is and must 
be the cornerstone of a Republic based on uni- 
versal suffrage. We shall need even further 
extension of these expenditures if we meet this 
fundamental need. But if we are to meet this 
problem we must make sure that we get the 
most from our expenditure by the elimination 
of every waste so that the ever increasing 
burden shall not fall too heavily on the tax- 
payer.” 

The plan at the outset contemplated the 
study of the professional and business aspects 
of city school systems. Mr. Goodwin ex- 
pressed the opinion that there was vital need 
of a study of the financial resources and edu- 
cational facilities of rural school systems and 
the general aid and support to such systems 
by the several states and urged an inquiry 
into this subject also. The commission was of 
the opinion that the more pressing and immedi- 
ate needs were in connection with city school 
systems and that prior consideration should 
be given to this field of inquiry. 

The unprecedented demands upon the pub- 


* Presented to the Department of Superintendence, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 24, 1926. 
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lic school systems of the country during the 
past decade have thrust upon school execu- 
tives and boards of education, problems involv- 
ing professional, financial and administrative 
aspects which are of vital concern to the pub- 
lic interest. The efficiency of a school system 
—its real achievements in education—in other 
words the returns or dividends on the funds 
invested in support of such system, is depend- 
ent upon a sound understanding and adjust- 
ment of these problems. The correct treat- 
ment of such problems involves a knowledge 
not only of the best professional procedure in 
educational practice but also a clear concep- 
tion of the application of sound business prin- 
ciples in such procedure. 

Are these two interests—the professional 
procedure in education and the application of 
business principles—so co-ordinated in the ad- 
ministration of school system that the best 
educational results, the largest returns or 
dividends, on the funds invested are produced? 
Are the organization and administration of all 
the interests of a school system co-ordinated 
so as to conserve funds, supplies and human 
energy? Are unnecessary expenditures avoid- 
ed? Is waste eliminated? Are economics 
practised so that funds shall be available for 
essentials and for necessary growth and ex- 
pansion in vital directions? Do the investors 
—the taxpayers and the rent payers—get 
value received for every dollar invested? 


The commission will keep constantly in mind 
the great objectives of public education. It 
recognizes that the objectives for which pub- 
lic schools are maintained are essentially dif- 
ferent from objectives for which industrial 
and commercial corporations are maintained. 
Results in education which are to bring profits 
to the entire community are the essential ends 
and not simply the amount of funds expended. 

While costs and expenditures are vital fac- 
tors to which school boards and superinten- 
dents are bound to give due consideration in 
the development of their programs such fac- 
tors must not be made the central and con- 
trolling power in the final determination of 
such programs. 

In other words, money, finances, business, 
while always given the consideration to which 
they are entitled, must not be the controlling 
power in the administration of public educa- 
tion. The purpose for which a school system 
is maintained, the great objectives in educa- 
tion, the educational needs of a community, 
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the accomplishments of the schools—these are 
the factors and elements which should domi- 
nate in the final decisions pertaining to edu- 
cation. The emphasis should be placed upon 
education and its professional administration 
and not upon financial and business aspects of 
administration. It would be just as repre- 
hensible for the richest country in the world 
to debase the quality of instruction provided 
by the public schools for the training and dis- 
cipline of boys and girls as it would be to 
adulterate its food products or to debase the 
standard value of its currency. 


The commission plans to devote not less 
than one year to the study of this problem un- 
der the direction of experts in education ad- 
ministration and experts in business adminis- 
tration. The expense of the inquiry will be 
$50,000. Several public spirited citizens of 
means have been invited to make contributions 
toward meeting these expenses. The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, the National Educa- 
tion Association, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Federation of 
Labor have been invited to make similar con- 
tributions. 


The commission believes this inquiry of such 
outstanding national importance not only to 
the people of the entire country but to the 
social, economic and commercial interests of 
the land and so fraught with possibilities of 
a national service of vital significance that 
the project is one which individuals, organi- 
zations and institutions engaged in the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the country may 
properly aid and support. 

The commission has accordingly submitted 
a memorandum to the Genera! Education 
Board, the Carnegie Foundation and the Com- 
monwealth Fund for consideration. The com- 
mission is of the opinion that the funds will 
be provided and the inquiry inaugurated at 
once. 





WHAT IS COURTESY? 


Courtesy is not the biggest and best word, 
but it is a good word, and when we define it 
carefully, we are more inclined to think of it 
frequently. 

Courtesy is a counter-irritant. 

Courtesy is doing a kindness pleasantly. 

Courtesy secures or insures comfort for all 
concerned. 

Courtesy is civility, and the lack of courtesy 
is incivility. — 

Courtesy is the greatest known complexion 
beautifier. A chronic crank looks sallow. 














Relation of the Business Department and the 
Educational Department in the Local 
School District* 


W. N. DECKER 
Secretary of the School Board, Altoona, Pa. 


secretaries represent fourth class districts, 

and third class districts without district 
superintendents. A few score represent larg- 
er districts that have district superinten- 
dents. The difference in character of work 
between part-time secretaries of districts un- 
der the supervision of county superintendents 
and full-time secretaries of districts that have 
their own district superintendents naturally 
divides the subject under discussion into two 
parts. There is one point common to both 
groups however. Whether the district be 
large or small, the secretary is one of the 
principal public servants in it. All personal 
feelings and ambitions should be set aside, 
and the secretary should assist the superin- 
tendent in setting up such relations between 
them as will result in the most efficient ser- 
vice to the schools of the district. 

The part-time secretary of the smaller dis- 
trict, in a very large sense, is the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the school district. He is 
the county superintendent’s long arm and 
through him the county superintendent oper- 
ates in such district while absent from the 
district. In fact such secretary is required 
to perform many functions that are perform- 
ed by the district superintendent in a larger 
district. Such secretary, however, must re- 
alize that he is only a layman, and is not 
responsible for the educational policies of his 
district. He must leave this to the county 
superintendent, who is the professional ex- 
pert over his district. He must be punctual 
and accurate in making district reports to 
the county superintendent and diligent in dis- 


le Pennsylvania, the great majority of 


tributing books and supplies so that the work. 


assigned by the superintendent may progress 
unhindered. 

But the relations between district superin- 
tendents and full-time secretaries in larger 
districts are more complicated. It is true that 
the line of demarcation between the business 
office and the educational office is not well de- 





*Read before the State Association of School Board 
Secretaries, Feb. 9, 1926, at Harrisburg, Pa. 


fined. It is by no means clear to the occu- 
pants of these offices themselves, ofttimes. 
Patrons and members of school boards fre- 
quently get superintendents and secretaries 
into embarrassing situations by expecting or 
requiring of one of them duties and responsi- 
bilities that rightly belong to the other. 

The School Code uses seven full sections 
(Sections 314 to 320) in defining the powers 
and duties of the secretary. The most perti- 
nent phrase is, “He shall have general super- 
vision of all the business affairs of the dis- 
trict, subject to the instructions and directions 
of the board of school directors.” (No intima- 
tion even that he shall be subject to the in- 
structions and directions of the superinten- 
dent.) The Code recites the duties of district 
superintendents in a few brief poorly defined 
lines in Section 1142, most pertinent of which 
are, “And also such (duties) as shall be re- 
quired by the board.” 

In the common controversy over whether 
the superintendent or the secretary is King 
Bee in school business administration, it would 
seem, therefore, that the superintendent is 
easily worsted on the face of argument based 
on findings in the Code. Yet we find many 
school superintendents in Columbia Univer- 
sity and other graduate schools taking courses 
in school business administration, while only 
a few school business officials take them. Some- 
one has said facetiously that it is a good 
thing so many superintendents take these 
courses, because they know so little about 
school business. 

But when we study this question in the 
light of its historical setting it presents a 
somewhat different phase. This gives us the 
viewpoint to which the writer holds. 

Pennsylvania’s school system was establish- 
ed in the early 30’s, a century ago. The 
office of county superintendent was established 
by law in the 50’s, with supervising authority 
merely. There never has been much power 
or executive authority attached to this office, 
even to this day. All managerial authority 
was originally vested in the school board, 
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where most of it remains to the present time, 
except only as it, by its own action, has dele- 
gated it to others. 


The office of district superintendent is real- 
ly not of legislative creation, and has never 
been adequately recognized by the legislature 
even, except for that wide-open, all-embracing 
provision already quoted, “And also such 
(duties) as shall be required by the board.” 


As school systems began to expand along 
with the growth of our larger centers of popu- 
lation and to meet the demands of our com- 
plex social and industrial order, the schools 
grew beyond the ability of our school boards 
to manage. Professionalism in the manage- 
ment of schools also came to be recognized. To 
supply this professional training and experi- 
ence, which school directors lacked, and to 
relieve them of the burdens which grew be- 
yond their ability to manage in large com- 
munities, the office of district superintendent 
came into being. This office was created to 
take over in an executive way the duties and 
responsibilities of the school directors them- 
selves, and incidentally the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of their secretary too, perhaps; 
and because of his professional training and 
expert knowledge and rich experience, to per- 
form these duties, belonging traditionally to 
the directors and their secretary, better than 
they were performed originally. 

We see by this theory that the district su- 
perintendent is the product of the process of 
evolution. Following the process of reason- 
ing employed by the courts, we might con- 
clude that since the office of district superin- 
tendent is recognized by the law, as already 
quoted, and since its powers and duties are 
not defined, the authority of such officer is 
limited only by such action as the school board, 
whose creature he is, may take to limit him. 

Consideration of the relation of the business 
office to the educational office raises these 
questions: 

Is the superintendent in authority over the 
secretary? 

Is the secretary, by reason of his close re- 
lation to the board, in authority over the su- 
perintendent? 


Is each independent of the other’s authority, 
each within his own particular sphere respon- 
sible to the board, and neither to the other? 

These questions suggest three possible con- 
clusions, one or another of which is usually 
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held by contenders on the subject. Let us 
look for a more rational conclusion than any 
of these. 

Referring to our discussion of the progress 
and expansion of our school system that pro- 
duced the need of our district superintendent 
to supplement the managerial abilities of 
school board, we find that our populous 
centers have continued to grow, and our 
social and industrial order has become 
increasingly complex, until the demands upon 
our schools require a still more highly organ- 
ized system of administration. Just as-in ear- 
lier years the professionally trained superin- 
tendent was needed to supplement the time 
and ability of the board, so the present re- 
quirement is that there shall be highly trained 
and capable specialists in various lines of ad- 
ministration to supplement the superinten- 
dent’s ability, time and authority, even as he 
himself supplemented the board. May we 
not safely take the position that school busi- 
ness administration is the very chief of these 
special lines? The district superintendent, 
however, will be always in general charge of 
all departments. No other scheme of organi- 
zation is logical. 

The writer of this paper has come over into 
the line of school business administration with 
a record of twenty-four years of instructional 
service behind him. He came over with a 
vision before him of a profession of school 
business administration. Such a profession he 
proposes to help to establish. The day should 
come quickly when there shall be in the State 
Department of Public Instruction a bureau of 
business administration. Such bureau should 
be headed up with a professional school busi- 
ness officer of practical experience, not a school 
superintendent with general administration ex- 
perience merely. Every large district should 
have a professionally trained business admin- 
istrator in its business office, just as the edu- 
cational office is occupied by a specially trained 
professional superintendent. 

But since the principal business of the school 
is instruction, the business office will always 
be subordinate to the educational office, and 
will always be a department of the general 
organization, with the superintendent the chief 
executive officer of the entire system. 





Prof—Now this plant belongs to the begonia 
family. 

Visitor—Oh, yes, and you’re keeping it for 
them while they’re away. 











Vitalized History in the Radnor Public Schools 


PAULINE RAMSTINE 


Wayne Grammar School, Wayne, Pa. 

















Kpisode Three—Marriage Feast of Clovis and Clotilde. At table—Clovis and Clotilde, 
Bishop of Rheims, Frankish Warriors—German Maidens Dancing 


HE historical pageant presented in 
Wayne on June 4 and in Rosemont on 
June 5, 1925, by the pupils of the Sixth 
Grades of the Radnor Public Schools, was 
purposed as a review of some of the outstand- 
ing features of the year’s work in History. 


In accordance with the State Course of 
Study, the aim of the History Course, in the 
Sixth Grade, is to present in a large way the 
story of civilization previous to permanent 
settlement in America. It is believed that 
every child should know this story in order 
that he may have some understanding of the 
many elements out of which the history of our 
own land has grown. 


The pageant depicted episodes from early 
Greek times, about the Fifth Century B. C., 
to the beginning of the Period of Discovery, 
about the close of the Fifteenth Century A. D. 
The episodes were: 


Episode One—The Contributions of the Greeks 

Episode Two—The Contributions of the Ro- 
mans 

Episode Three—The Contributions of the Bar- 
barians 

Episode Four—The Middle Ages. This includ- 
ed the work of monasteries, the influ- 
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ence of guilds; a dance of noble ladies 
depicting life among the nobility, and 
a peasant dance depicting life among 
the common people; the beginning of 
invention—printing with movable type; 
and the Age of Discovery—Vasco da 
Gama. 

At both presentations of the pageant the 
stage was a beautiful campus of the Radnor 
Public Schools in Wayne and in Rosemont. 
The background and attractive buildings and 
picturesque trees and shrubbery made an 
ideal setting. 

There were one hundred thirty-seven chil- 
dren in the Sixth Grades and every child par- 
ticipated in the activity. 

All departments of the school system shared 
in the preparation for the pageant. Costumes 
were designed under the direction of the su- 
pervisors of art and were made by the pupils 
themselves in their sewing periods under the 
direction of the supervisors of sewing. The 
more difficult costumes such as those of the 
Bishop of Rheims and Queen Clotilde were 
made by pupils in the Senior School. Quite 
a few costumes were decorated in the art 
period in the home room. In the manual train- 
ing period the boys made the arms and trap- 
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pings. The dances and the sham battles be- 
tween the Franks and the Allemani were 
planned and directed by the supervisor of 
physical training. The singing of the quaint 
hymn “Twelfth Century Plainsong” and “The 
American Hymn” was directed by the super- 
visor of music. 

Unconsciously, the children were becoming 
familiarized with literature that covered a 
great sweep of time for, as nearly as possible, 
original sources were used and, in several 
instances, modern authors were quoted. For 
example in Episode One were found an Ode 
from Pindar, a Dialogue from Plato, and a 
quotation from Kingsley; in Episode Two 














Episode One—The Greek Poets—Giving Pindar’s Ode 
Group: Philosopher, Athene, Greek Athletes, 
citizens and dancers 


were speeches patterned after Shakespeare 
and a poem from Longfellow; in Episode 
Three a brief quotation from Gibbon’s “De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire;” in 
Episode Four quotations from “Little Flow- 
ers from St. Francis of Assisi,’ quotations 
from the rules of the Guild of Southampton 
and an extract from Vasco da Gama’s own ex- 
periences, and a beautiful closing poem from 
Alfred Noyes’ “Sherwood.” 


The following typical quotation taken from 
Plato’s Dialogue offered philosophy, a train- 
ing to think, and, incidentally, an opportunity 
to become acquainted with Greek literature 


Philosopher—I£f you want to mount one of 
your father’s chariots and take the 
reins at a race, they (father and moth- 
er) will not allow you to do so, they 
will prevent you. 

Lysas (Boy)—Certainly. 

Philosopher—Whom will they allow? 

Boy—tThere is a charioteer, whom my fath- 
er pays for driving. 

Philosopher—And do they trust a_ hireling 
more than you? 

Boy—They do. 
Philosopher—Why is it that they prevent you? 
Boy—Because I am not of age. 
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Philosopher—Are you sure it is because you 
are not of age? Is it not because 
you do not have sufficient understand- 
ing? 

Costume designing, the making of costumes 
and decoration fitted into the fine and manual 
arts periods. Memorization and declamation 
made a maximum of oral reading assignments 
necessary; training for dances that could not 
be given in physical training periods was 
given after school hours thus providing moti- 
vated extra-curricular activities. These ac- 


tivities, connected with the regular classroom 
work, made those few historical events “red 
letter” experiences for the children of the 
Sixth Grades of Radnor Township. 








Episode Four—Dance of the Noble Ladies, life among 
the English Nobility , 


THE TRIO 
Would a know the things that make life 
giaa, 
Be there ever so much of grey, 
Would you learn a solace for memories sad 
That brightens the darkest day? 
Then listen to me while I name them three 
Each with the joy it lends. 
The trio that sing and comfort bring 
Our Faith, our Work and our Friends. 


Faith leads the way to the dullest task, 
For she sees at the end a goal. 

To her we will yield our dearest hopes 

Nor stop to think of toll. 

And Work, how it silences thoughts that pain, 
As it speeds the loneliest hours 

With rarely a moment to think again 

Of happier days that were ours. 


But, after all we’re the human kind 

And cling to the things Life lends. 

Oh, wouldn’t the clouds be leaden-lined 

Were it not for some faithful friends? 

Friends that are old and tried and true, 
Some that we loved when life was new, 

Who come to our side with a word of cheer, 
Or, the rarer sort that are still but near. 


Then listen to me while I name them three 
Each with the joy it lends. 

The trio that sing and comfort bring, 

Our Faith, our Work, our Friends. 


—Marie C. Higgins, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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How Arithmetic is Taught in Hazleton 


BEN L. GROSSMAN 
Principal Poplar Street School, Hazleton, Pa. 


AZLETON has made a survey of the 
H methods used in teaching arithmetic 

in the public schools with the thought 
in mind that “Educational publicity is that 
which molds public opinion in favor of public 
schools.” 

Superintendent A. D. Thomas had felt for 
some time that the results of arithmetic teach- 
ing were not satisfactory and his opinion was 
confirmed by use of the Monroe Arithmetic 
Survey, which showed many grades below the 
standard. This led to a campaign to correct 
the cause of failure. Superintendent Thomas 
not only planned the campaign but he also 
visited the different schools and demonstrated 
the method to be taught. Through his untir- 
ing efforts and the co-operation of the super- 
visors, principals and arithmetic teachers the 
boys and girls are now showing a marked im- 
provement in their arithmetic. 

The methods of teaching arithmetic secured 
through this survey are not new. However, 
the novel idea of having them printed in the 
newspapers created a great deal of favorable 
comment among the citizens of the city, in 
other words, the idea was “sold” to the people. 

The following devices for arithmetic drill 

were practised to improve accuracy in the 
fundamental operations in arithmetic: 
_ Children are matched against one another 
in pairs at the blackboard. Certain combina- 
tions dictated by the teacher are recorded by 
the children. At the signal all start and see 
which child of each pair can get the correct 
answers first. Each pair of players keeps its 
own score. 

The most difficult combinations with an- 
swers might be posted about the room. This 
would enable the pupils to refer to the correct 
answer when in doubt. Frequent reference 


to the correct answer helps to fix the right 
association. 

_A “Combination Match” using number com- 
binations in the same way that words are used 
in a “Spelling Match.” 

Group the simple addition combinations ac- 
cording to difficulty into three groups—(a) 
Easy, requiring answers in 20 seconds, (b) 
Medium, (c) Difficult; then drill on (b) and 
later on (c) using same time limit. For 
grades below the seventh increase the time to 
25 or 30 seconds. The same plan may be used 
with the basic facts of subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division. 

Test pupils the first week of school to dis- 


No. 6 


cover just what combination they do not know. 
Then the teacher will keep a record of indi- 
vidual difficulties and have each child do the 
same, just as he keeps his individual spelling 
list. He will then concentrate upon his own 
special difficulties and keep a record of prog- 
ress by crossing off a combination when he 
is sure he has mastered it. Later tests using 
all the combinations that were missed by the 
children will show if further drill is needed. 

Place on the blackboard numbers at random 


as: 
79864307685 
3910576892 


Call on a child giving him 30 seconds in which 
to add orally a number, as 6, to each of the 
numbers given. The same device may be used 
with the basic facts in subtraction, multipli- 
cation or division. Sometimes pupils might 
be given 30 seconds in which to record on paper 
as many answers as possible. 

Each child when passing out at recess or 
noon hour might pay a toll by giving the cor- 
rect answer to one of the combinations from 
his individual study list. 

Use the organization of a baseball game 
for teamwork in drill on combinations. The 
“pitcher” should give the combination, the 
“man at the bat” the answer, and the “um- 
pire” check the correctness of the answer by 
calling “strike” or “fairball” as the answer is 
correct or incorrect. The “strikes” mean 
“out,” three correct answers a “home run.” 
Two teams might work in competition keeping 
the score for a period of time. 

Divide class into two teams. Place on the 
board several products as: 


15 9 25 16 12 27 
36 64 42 72 56 


Have one child from each team come to the 
board. The teacher will give a multiplication 
fact, and the children point to the answer. 
The child pointing first to the correct answer 
two times out of three, scores for his side. 
(This same scheme may be used with any of 
the fundamental operations.) . 
Flash cards are being used in many differ- 
ent ways in the teaching of the combinations. 
Climb a ladder giving the correct answer 
to the combination on each rung. 
6 + 2 
4+ 5 
2+ 3 
Can also be done as follows: 


* 
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Place numbers in a row on the board, as: 
4685486553729 8 


A boy starts at left, a girl at right each 
working toward the center recording answers 
secured by adding a certain number to each on 
the board. The child answering the greatest 
number of results wins the game. 

Teacher dictates single place numbers. Pu- 
pils work mentally, multiplying each number 
dictated by 6, or dividing each number by 3 
and record answer only. After eight or ten 
such combinations have been given and an- 
swers recorded, pupils add answers. If the 
correct sum can be given, the chances are that 
the results recorded were correct. 

Columns of numbers are given with one 
number to be added, subtracted, multiplied or 
divided as: 


~] 
* 

“Te pO tO 0100 09 
on 


This same method can be used in teaching 
the bridging of the “Tens” as: 


5 15 25 35 45 
4 


4 4 4 4 
30 1 39 1 
86 2 27 2 
33 3 46 3 
82 4 25 4 
85 and 5 62 and 5 
37 6 54 6 
38 7 73 7 
31 8 = (ik 8 
34 9 88 9 


Many games and other devices are being 
used in our schools, but due to the impossibil- 
ity of printing them, the writer will be glad to 
send them to anyone desiring copies. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Give me a spoon of oleo, Ma, 
And the sodium alkali, 

For I’m going to make a pie, Mamma! 
I’m going to make a pie; 

For Dad will be hungry and tired, Ma, 
And his tissues will decompose; 

So give me a gram of phosphate, 
And the carbon and cellulose. 

Now give me a chunk of casein, Ma, 
To shorten the thermic fat, 

And give me the oxygen bottle, Ma, 
And look at the thermostat. 

And if the electric oven is cold 
Just turn it on half an ohm, 

For I want to have supper ready 
As soon as Dad comes home. 

—Farm Journal 
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EDUCATION AS A NATIONAL ASSET 
(Continued from page 505) 
the life of the communities, and a host of other 
problems, are not only great services to the 
nation but they are also proof of the vitality 
of your profession and of the fine acceptance 
of your responsibilities. 

Hundreds of demands are made upon you 
to introduce new strains of instruction. I, 
myself, as head of two organizations, one for 
Child Health and another for Safety, have 
been guilty of such requests. You can not 
abandon the fundamentals of knowledge and 
training for the inclusion of everything, no 
matter how worthy. And most of us are will- 
ing to trust to your judgment upon our ap- 
peals. 

But after all, our schools do more than 
merely transmit knowledge and training; they 
are America itself in miniature, where, in a 
purer air and under wise guidance, a whole 
life of citizenship is levied experimentally 
with its social contacts, its recreations, its 
ethical problems, its political practice, its 
duties and its rewards. Ideals are developed 
that shape the whole adult life. Experience 
is gained that is valuable for all the years of 
maturity. I would be one of the last people 
in the world to belittle the importance of the 
exact knowledge that teachers impart to their 
pupils—as an engineer I set a high value upon 
precise information—but knowledge, however 
exact, is secondary to a trained mind and 
serves no useful purpose unless it is the ser- 
vant of an ambitious mind, a sound character 
and an idealistic spirit. Social values outrank 
economic values. Economic gains, even scien- 
tific gains, are worse than useless if they 
accrue to a people unfitted by trained char- 
acter to use and not abuse them. 

I should say that your work, then, is of 
three categories: the imparting of knowledge 
and a trained mind; the training of citizen- 
ship; and the inspiring of ideals. I should 
rank them in that ascending order. And I 
should add that our nation owes you a debt 
of gratitude for your accomplishments in them. 





IN MARCH 


On a a fence-post a little blue-backed 
ird, 

Opening her sweet throat, has stirred 

A million music-ripples in the air 

That curl and circle everywhere. 

They break not shallow at my ear, 

But quiver far within. Warm days are near! 

—Max Eastman 








Health Work in Coudersport and Potter 
County 


GEORGE A. RETAN 


Supervising Principal, Coudersport 


town of about 2,800 people. Previous to 

the spring of 1924 very little had been 
done in the schools of Potter County toward 
promoting the health program of the State 
Health Department and the Department of 
Public Instruction. That spring representatives 
of the local chapter of the Red Cross and 
other civic organizations of Coudersport met 
and formed a committee in order to make pos- 
sible the realization of a health program in the 
schools. This committee called itself the 
Nursing Activities Committee and has, since 
that date, been the general committee through 
which the various local organizations have 
functioned to carry on the work. 


—— Potter County, is a 


In April, 1924 a school nurse, Margaret 
Quinn, was employed for the schools of Cou- 
dersport and such adjacent towns as came un- 
der the jurisdiction of the local Red Cross 
Chapter. Miss Quinn started work along two 
distinct lines. The first of these was that of 
the pre-school clinic, an activity which had 
been previously carried on under the direc- 
tion of a local club. The second was the medi- 
cal inspection of the children of the schools. 


Twenty-nine pre-school clinics have been 
held in addition to one two-day clinic of the 
traveling Health Car of the State Health De- 
partment. Through these, 237- examinations 
of pre-school children have been made and 
have formed the basis for continuous follow- 
up work by the nurse. 


Since there was no provision in 1924 for 
medical inspection by the State in this local- 
ity, the local physicians volunteered their ser- 
vices and did the work free. The fall of 1924 
the school board paid for the inspection, and 
last fall, 1925, the State furnished the in- 
spection. The first inspection, covering 672 
children, disclosed 1,091 defects and 401 chil- 
dren with unclean teeth. The inspection just 
completed shows 690 defects, 422 children who 
have had some defects corrected, and only 66 
children with unclean teeth. Of the 66, most 
were cleaning the teeth daily but had their 
teeth classed as unclean because they needed 
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cleaning by a dentist. The excellent showing 
made in this inspection is due to several co- 
operating causes, all of which were set in mo- 
tion by the publicity given to the results of 
the first medical inspection. 


The first, and perhaps the most effective of 
these, was a series of dental clinics. Dental 
hygienists from the State Health Department 
were induced to come for a two-day clinic. 
Local dentists took up the work and agreed 
to clean and make a diagnosis in the case of 
all first and second grade children. The State 
Health car clinic cleaned the teeth of many 
pre-school children. In all 211 children had 
free service. Following these clinics a total 
of 266 children had needed dental work done. 
At present the teeth of the school children 
of Coudersport are in excellent condition. 


The second agency was a series of five 
tonsil clinics held under the auspices of the 
local Rotary Club. In these clinics 53 chil- 
dren had tonsils removed; many have had 
similar work done outside of the clinics. In 
connection with these the Rotary Club has 
had some orthopedic work done outside of 
town. 


The third agency, while not directly con- 
cerned with specific defects as are the above 
two, has yet been necessary to all the work. 
The publicity given to the early work brought 
to the support of the movement most of the 
organizations doing charity or fraternal work 
in the community. Missionary societies, W. 
C. T. U., lodges, Sunday schools and Sunday 
school classes, as well as industries, have 
joined in aiding the raising of the necessary 
funds, furnishing transportation, medical sup- 
plies and clothing. At no time since the work 
started have funds been lacking for effective 
work. At present there are funds at hand to 
buy a car for the nurse, and this is not a 
result of the liberality of a few, but of the 
help of all. 


The work in the schools has not been limited 
to the following up of the medical inspections. 
Irregular attendance has been very closely 
watched, as well as all illness. Over 1,500 
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visits to homes have been made in this time. 
Over 150 health talks have been given in the 
schools. Health Clubs and Posture Clubs have 
been formed. Posters have been made by the 
pupils for prizes given by local organizations. 
Eleven health films have been shown at the 
local theater. Tooth brush drills and hand- 
kerchief drills are common. Weights have 
been taken at regular intervals and diet talks 
given those over 10 per cent overweight or 
under weight. Under weights have been re- 
duced from 201 cases to 80 cases. Every day 
there are several first aid cases to attend to. 
It has become the common thing for high 
school pupils to consult the nurse. 

There are many results just as important or 
more so which are not subject to tabulation. 
Health has become the accepted thing in the 
community. The attitude toward quarantine 
and sickness has been completely changed. 
There has been no epidemic of any disease 
since the nurse took charge. Attendance in 
October was 97 per cent for the whole school 
system and in November over 96 per cent. Av- 
erage attendance to date is over 96 per cent. 
In a system in which many children come 
several miles daily this is a record of which 
to be proud. 

The work is no longer confined to Couder- 
sport. Another town in the county has hired 
a nurse. Other schools are doing the work 
as far as is possible without a nurse and pros- 
pects are bright that at least one more and 
perhaps two more will be hired within the 
county. Thus the work started in Coudersport 
will result in a complete health program in 
Potter County within a very few years. Those 
in charge of the work in Coudersport feel 
that this is an excellent example of what one 
small town of limited means can do if all work 
together for the welfare of the community. 





THE TEACHER 

W. H. MCCREARY 
She moves serene amid the questing throng, 
Resourceful; patient; thorough; quick to see 
The honest effort; full of charity 
For those who falter when the way is long; 
Sharing the fight, but not the triumph song, 
Hers is the battle—theirs the victory; 
And when occasion serves, ’tis hers to be 
Molder of manhood: from the weak, the strong. 
In youthful strength they come from every 


part, 
The searchers after hidden pelf 
Of verse and story, science, history, art, 
Which they can plunder from the dusty shelf. 
These are the richest treasures they may find: 
Her human heart, her calm, well-ordered mind. 
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STANDARDS FOR JUDGING AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


ROBERT E. LARAMY, ALTOONA, PA. 


1. The physical conditions of the room are 
right for comfort and health: light, tempera- 
ture, ventilation, seating. 

2. The children are contented, interested 
and eager to work. 


38. The room is in good order and clean. 


4. The children are quiet in their move- 
ments and courteous to teacher and school- 
mates. 

5. There is sufficient change of position 
and environment to meet the child’s needs in 
relaxation and body movement. 

6. Proper attention is given to diagnosis 
of individual progress and pupils are taught 
in groups as need suggests. 

7. The material of the course of study is 
handled within the range of the capacity of 
the pupils. 

8. The teacher has in mind the interests 
and the range of ideas of her pupils in her 
explanations. 

9. The teacher has her whole group in at- 
tention during all teaching. 

10. The teacher meets the needs of an in- 
dividual in the group but in doing so interests 
and benefits all in the group. 

11. Wherever possible the material used 
has permanent value in the lives of the chil- 
dren. 

12. Original thinking of pupil is recogniz- 
ed and encouraged. 

13. Original work by pupils is suggested 
and commended—not the result but the spirit 
is important. ° 

14. Creative work is stimulated. 

15. The teacher uses positive suggestion 
wisely. 

16. Group work and team work are plan- 
ned for and given proper attention. 

17. The teacher is in good health and alert. 

18. The teacher has a good voice and uses 
it well with modulated tones and clear enunci- 
ation. 

19. The teacher loves her work and loves 
her pupils. 

20. Due attention is given the moral wel- 
fare of the pupils. 





Dell: I knocked them cold on that chemistry 
test. 

Shirley: Yea? What did you get? 

Dell: Zero. 
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EDITORIAL SECTION 


WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


The 56th annual meeting of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence in Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 21-25, 1926 was probably 
the most important meeting of educators in 
the history of our nation. Fully 15,000 mem- 
bers of the department and members of four- 
teen allied organizations, representing every 
state in the union, were in attendance. In 
keeping with the general theme: The Re- 
organization of Our Administrative Units, the 
programs were built around these topics: 

1. An Elementary School Consisting of Kin- 

dergarten and Grades I-VI 
2. A Junior High School Consisting of Grades 
VII-IX 

3. The Platoon School Type of Organization 

4. The Senior High School Consisting of 
Grades X-XII 

Among the other topics considered were 

The Relation of the Public Schools to Re- 
ligious Instruction 

. The Single Salary Schedule 

. The Expert Janitor 

The All-Year School 

The Development of Character through 
Work 

Citizenship Training 

Teaching as a Profession 

The Scientific Movement in Education 

Education as a National Asset 

Two notable men delivered notable ad- 

dresses: Calvin Coolidge, President of the 

United States, eulogized George Washington 

on the evening of February 22. For an im- 

pression of this address, see the resolutions, 

page 509. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 

merce, delivered the address on Education as 

a National Asset, published as the first article 

of this number of the JOURNAL. 


OWL oR oeDS pe 


Pennsylvania Headquarters and Dinner 


The management of the Washington Hotel 
assigned Pennsylvanians the suite of rooms, 
219-220, as headquarters, the same we occu- 
pied during the 1924 summer convention. Here 


_ Pennsylvanians registered, received badges, 


conferred with the officers of the Association 
and secured tickets for the Pennsylvania Din- 
ner. On Tuesday evening, February 23, three 
hundred Pennsylvanians participated in the 
Pennsylvania Dinner in the Hall of Nations. 
Mrs. A. B. Siviter, Pittsburgh introduced a 
new Pennsylvania song by Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Rohrer. Mr. and Mrs. Neff of the Indiana 
State Normal School assisted with the singing 
from the Sims Song Slides. President Charles 
E. Dickey, toastmaster, guided the program 
with the following speakers: 
Superintendent Francis B. Haas, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Miss Jessie Gray, First Vice-President, P. 
S. E. A. and N. E. A. State Director for 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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Dr. Will Grant Chambers, Dean School of 
Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia 

The menu-program carried the following 
information: 

The paid membership in the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association from December 
16, 1924 to December 15, 1925 was 55,206. The 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL is now being 
published in a monthly edition of 60,000 copies. 

Our membership in the National Education 
Association on February 4, 1926 was 13,978. 





CONVENTION DISTRICTS OF THE 
P. S. E. A. 
I. THE NORTHEASTERN 


On the basis of an actual registration of 
over 2,000 at the first annual convention of 
the northeastern convention district at 
Wilkes-Barre, March 12 and 18, 1926, it was 
estimated that fully 2,500 members were in 
attendance, thus rivaling in size the annual 
convention of the parent association. 

Among the high spots of this enthusiastic 
convention were: 

- Demonstration lessons. 

Under the expert guidance of five 
training teachers from the Bloomsburg 
State Normal School and five from the 
East Stroudsburg State Normal School, 
eight denomstrations in silent reading 
with pupils were made and two confer- 
ences were held to discuss the lessons 
taught. 

2. The music. 

Gwilym Davies, Supervisor of Music, 
Wilkes-Barre, supplied just the right. 
amount of music by student organiza- 
tions, solos by local musicians and com- 
munity singing to make each of the gen- 
eral sessions a feast of cultural as well 
as of pedagogical values. 

3. The imported speakers. 

All the imported speakers announced 
in the program appeared. They were: 

- Lee L. Driver, Director Consolidation 

Projects, Harrisburg. 
2. C. C. Ellis, Professor of Education, 
Juniata College. 
3. Charles R. Foster, Associate Super- 
intendent, Pittsburgh. 
4. John A. W. Haas, President of Muh- 
lenberg College. 
5. Harold L. Holbrook, Director of 
Guidance, Harrisburg. 
6. Robert E. Laramy, Superintendent, 
Altoona. 
7. Frederick W. Maroney, Director of 
Health, Atlantic City. 
8. Francis E. Parker, Principal Free 
Academy, Elmira, N. Y. 
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9. G. C. L. Riemer, Principal State Nor- 
mal School, Bloomsburg. 

10. Carmon Ross, Supervising Principal, 
Doylestown. 

11. A. M. Weaver, Principal High School 
Williamsport. 

12. Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia. 

13. Laura Zirbes, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, N.Y. 

4. The reception. 

Under the leadership of Katherine 
Toohey, Adviser of Girls, the teachers of 
Wilkes-Barre gave a delightful get-to- 
gether after the general session Friday 
evening. 

5. Open meeting of Luzerne County School- 
men’s Club. 

The Luzerne County Schoolmen’s Club 
presided over by Frank P. Hopper, Coun- 
ty Superintendent, gave a luncheon at 
the Hotel Sterling, Saturday noon for 
themselves and visiting schoolmen. 


6. The resolutions. 

At the final general session, Frank Mc- 
Carty, Miners Mills, presented carefully 
prepared resolutions which were unani- 
mously adopted: (1) emphasizing safe- 
ty-first instruction. (2) favoring county 
libraries. (3) advocating instruction in 
the dangers and evils inherent in nar- 
cotics. (4) endorsing the metric system 
of weights and measures and the N. E. 
A. Education Bill. (5) requesting a 
summer school of collegiate grade to be 
held at Wilkes-Barre. The two following 
resolutions which, because of their im- 
portance, are printed in full: 


(6) Endowment.—The natural resources 
of the State such as coal, cement, limestone 
and other minerals are gradually being de- 
pleted, resulting in a diminished valuation 
for assessment purposes. We therefore re- 
commend that a permanent endowment fund 
be established in each school district depend- 
ent upon these resources by making it man- 
datory to set aside each year a certain per- 
centage or millage which shall be invested in 
at least 4% per cent compound interest, no 
part of which shall be touched until the en- 
dowment fund shall amount to and equal the 
valuation of the district in the year that such 
fund shall have been established. 


(7) Salaries—Education is necessary in 
a democracy and its needs are cared for in 
this county by the professional teacher. Edu- 
cation is a profession, founded on definite 
principles, improved technique and measur- 
able results. We call attention, however, to 
the low remuneration these professional men 
and women receive in their chosen field of la- 
bor. The United States Labor Bureau re- 
ports that the living index is 173.5% of the 
price of commodities purchased in 1913. This 
means that the dollar today will purchase 58 
cents of what a dollar purchased in 1913. 
The dollar has depreciated or has been dis- 
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counted by 42%. When these facts are con- 
sidered, many professional men and women 
are laboring for actually less wage than they 
received in 1918. Union Labor has an index 
of 216% and, according to the same authority, 
labor in 25 major industries has an index of 
237.9%. Every person who is willing to work 
should be entitled to the American standard 
of living, and it is evidently enjoyed by the 
class of labor whose index is from 216 to 
237%. Unfortunately this cannot be said of 
the teaching profession and possibly some 
other professions, for example the clergy. 
Higher pay in dollars, francs, pounds, or 
marks often goes with a lower standard of 
living as events since the war have fully dem- 
onstrated. The teacher or other person whose 
present income divided by 173.5 is not equal 
to his income in 1913 is working for less mon- 
ey and consequently has a lower standard 
of living. We recommend to teachers and 
friends of Education a study and promulga- 
tion of these facts. 
Officers 

The new officers are: 

President, Everett A. Quackenbush, Tow- 
anda. 
aa Vice-President, A. A. Killian, Forty 

ort. 

Second Vice-President, 
Scranton. 


Marie L. Diem, 


II. THE SOUTHERN 

The conference of superintendents and high 
school principals of the Shippensburg Nor- 
mal School District held at the Shippensburg 
Normal School on Thursday and Friday, 
March 11 and 12, was well attended. 

The teaching of penmanship, public school 
music and primary reading were discussed, 
respectively, by Professors Burkholder and 
Slyter and Mrs. Bentz of the faculty. Each 
address was followed by a spirited and inter- 
esting discussion of the points presented. 

Friday was devoted to the discussion of 
high school problems. In addition to the su- 
perintendents, a number of the representa- 
tive high school principals of the district were 
present to consider the general problem of 
the preparation of high school students for 
teaching. Dr. Lehman presented the view- 
point of the Norman School and Mr. Bow- 
man, Department of Public Instruction, dis- 
cussed it from the standpoint of teacher cer- 
fication. 

The outstanding result of the meeting was 
the unanimous vote of the conference in favor 
of the formation of the Southern Convention 
District of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. The Executive Secretary ad- 
dressed the conference on the problems in- 
volved in the organization of an association. 
Dr. Gordinier and Superintendent H. E. Gress 
of Lancaster attended the meeting on Friday 
and expressed themselves as strongly in favor 
of the formation of a large conference dis- 
trict. The proposed district will probably in- 
clude the following counties: Bedford, Ful- 
ton, Franklin, Adams, York, Lancaster, Dau- 
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phin, Cumberland and at least a part of Hun- 
tingdon. It is possible that some of the coun- 
ties of the Juniata valley may also join this 
group. The following committee was appoint- 
ed to make arrangements for the first meet- 
ing, which will be held next year: 

Superintendent C. S. Davis of Steelton, 
Chairman. 

Assistant Superintendent W. M. Rife of 
Cumberland County. 

Superintendent J. L. Finafrock of Franklin 
County. 

Superintendent S. M. Stouffer of Hanover. 

Principal S. A. Johnston of Highspire. 

Dr. Ezra Lehman of the Shippensburg Nor- 
mal School. 

Dr. C. E. Gordinier of the Millersville State 
Normal School. 

Superintendent H. E. Gress of Lancaster. 


III. THE SOUTHEASTERN 


What promises to be the largest of the P. 
S. E. A. convention districts was organized 
March 27, 1926, in Philadelphia in connection 
with Schoolmen’s Week. The co-operating 
units are: 

(1) The University of Pennsylvania. 

(2) Temple University. 

(3) The Board of Education of Philadel- 
phia. 

(4) The 
tion. 

(5) The Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. 


Philadelphia Teachers Associa- 


IV. THE WESTERN 


The spring meeting of the Education Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania, a convention 
district of the P. S. E. A., will be held Satur- 
day, April 24, in the Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh. 





PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION 


High School Section 


On Saturday forenoon, March 13, 1926, the 
high school section of the P. T. A. with about 
1,200 members held its annual spring confer- 
ence in the Central High School. The officers 
are 

President, Walter Lefferts 

Corresponding Secretary, Clement E. Foust 

Secretary, Anna Adair 

Treasurer, Anna W. Walker 

Chairman of H. S. Section, A. O. Michener 

The programs of the fifteen sections were 
distinctly worth while. Dr. E. C. Broome'’s 
address before the general session on “Trends 
of Education” was rated as splendid and Mrs. 
Marguerite Wilkinson of New York City car- 
ried the session by storm with her selections 
from contemporary poetry. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


As the year advances and balmy breezes, 
spring fever and examinations forecast the 
closing of school and the approach of sum- 
mer, school teachers put off their sedate and 
mature manners with their woolen frocks and 
prepare to become students themselves at one 
or another of the splendid summer schools that 
besprinkle the fair landscape of that Joyous 
Adventure which we call Summer Vacation. 
All the summer schools are flinging tantalizing 
and attractive literature broadcast. The 
teacher may choose where she will,—she is 
practically certain of at least six weeks of 
combined pleasure and profit. 


An Instituté of English Education at Penn 
State 


The announcement of the organization of an 
Institute of English Education as a feature 
of the Penn State Summer Session this year 
comes as additional evidence of the success- 
ful policy in that institution of constantly 
organizing new agencies to meet the multi- 
plying demands for greater specialization in 
the subject matter of education. 

According to the preface of the bulletin 
of the Institute: “The Institute of English 
Education has been organized for a very spe- 
cific purpose, viz., to afford an opportunity to 
teachers, advanced students and writers of 
English, who have pursued the typical stand- 
ard courses of English offered in the higher 
institutions of learning, and who are desirous 
of pushing their studies into more specialized 
fields.” 

In addition to a group of courses in English 
and American literature, drama and poetry, 
by members of the regular college staff, the 
Institute offers as its chief attraction a “Com- 
posite Course in the Modern Aspects of Eng- 
lish” to be presented in six units of one week 
each by six prominent present day authors 
and lecturers, viz., John Mantle Clapp, author 
and editor with the Ronald Press and Pro- 
fessor in New York University; Edward Davi- 
son, a brilliant young poet of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England; Zona Gale, well known nov- 
elist and Regent of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Katherine Fullerton Gerould, essayist and 
short story writer and former instructor in 
Bryn Mawr College; Edward Howard Griggs, 
author, philosopher and one of the best known 
lecturers on the American platform; and Mar- 
garet Widdemer, novelist, poet and winner of 
prizes for literary composition in many fields. 
Another author of note, Professor John O. 
Beaty, specialist in poetry and drama, will 
give two complete courses throughout the sum- 
mer session. 


Erie and the University of Pittsburgh 


The University of Pittsburgh will conduct 
summer courses in field botany and zoology 
at Erie during the summer which will afford 
teachers and students resident in that part of 
Pennsylvania opportunity to take field courses 
in one of the best regions for such work any- 
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where about the Great Lakes. For informa- 
tion address F. W. Shockley, Director of the 
Summer Session, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Drexel Institute Offers Summer Courses 


For the first time Drexel Institute is offer- 
ing summer courses to school librarians. These 
courses are for college credits. Library ad- 
ministration, book selection, classification and 
cataloging are among the subjects taught. 
For further details address Anne W. How- 
land, Director Drexel Institute of Library Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Drexel Institute offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity to students in various sections of the 
country who wish to continue their profes- 
sional training during the summer session. The 
celebration of the Sesquicentennial will give 
the student opportunity for participation in 
the celebration as well as to attend the many 
meetings of the national organizations which 
will be held in Philadelphia during the sum- 
mer of 1926. The summer school covers a 
period of six weeks, beginning July 6 and 
ending August 15. Because of limited space 
reservations should be made early. 





A RIDDLE 
I have only one foot, but thousands of toes; 
My one foot stands, but never goes. 
I have many arms, and they’re mighty all; 
And hundreds of fingers, large and small. 
From the ends of my fingers my beauty grows 
I breathe with my hair, and I drink with my 


toes 

I grow bigger and bigger about the waist, 

And yet I am always very tight laced. ; 

None e’er saw me eat—I’ve no mouth to bite; 

Yet I eat all day in the full sunlight. 

In summer with song I shake and quiver, 

But in winter I fast and groan and shiver. 
—George MacDonald 


CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND NORMA) 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ACADEMIC CON- 
TEST AT UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


The Eighth Annual Interscholastic Acad- 
emic Contest of the University of Pittsburgh 
will be held at the University, May 1, 1926. 

Tests will be held this year in the following 
subjects: American History, Biology, Chem- 
istry, English, French (two tests), German, 
General Information, General Science, Latin 
(three tests), Mathematics (two tests), 
Physics, Problems of Democracy, and Spanish. 

The preliminary tests will be thirty minutes 
in length and will be held during the day. 
Final tests of twelve minutes will be held at 
night in History, Biology, General Informa- 
tion, General Science, English and Problems 
of Democracy. A scholarship, cup, medals and 
ribbons will be awarded to winners. Any pub- 
lic or private secondary school may enter this 
contest. Complete announcement and appli- 
cation blank will be mailed out within three 
or four weeks. The Committee is composed of 
S. B. Davis, Roswell Johnson, F. W. Shockley, 
E. T. Sage and H. C. McKowan, Chairman. 





ESSENTIAL NEATNESS 


“The beauty a woman can bring into a home 

by artistic dress and surroundings should be 
a part of her contribution to education,” Dr. 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education of 
Massachusetts, said during a National Educa- 
tion Association convention. 
_ “Many teachers make the mistake of think- 
ing that they need not dress well because their 
work is in the classroom. They think that 
any old dress is good enough. This isn’t quite 
fair to the children. I realize that the matter 
of cost often enters, that many teachers feel 
they cannot afford to wear the kind of clothes 
they would like for their school rooms. Of 
course, higher pay to teachers would help 
greatly.” 


CHO 
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HOOL PRINCIPALS AT HARRISBURG—NOVEMBER 4-6, 1925 


THE LANGLEY ASSOCIATION OF 
SCIENCE TEACHERS SPRING 
MEETING 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, April 23 and 24, 1926 


The Spring meeting of the Langley Associa- 
tion of Science Teachers will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, Friday and Saturday, April 23 and 24, 
1926. The dinner will occur Friday night at 
6:30 in the Bureau of Mines banquet room. 
The past presidents will be both guests and 
hosts. Tickets for the dinner, $1.00, should 
be reserved in advance by writing to the sec- 
retary Frank W. Murphy, David B. Oliver 
Junior High School, Pittsburgh. 

The officers are: President, Clarence E. 
Baer, Head of Science Department, Senior 
High School, New Castle; Vice-President, E. 
R. Carson, South Hills High School, Pitts- 
burgh; Treasurer, David W. Rial, Westing- 
house High School, Pittsburgh; Secretary, 
Frank W. Murphy, David B. Oliver Junior 
High School, Pittsburgh. 

Saturday morning the Langley Association 
will convene at 9:00 in Room 109, Schenley 
High School, to consider the general topic of 
“Science in Industry.” Leaders in the indus- 
trial world will outline and illustrate pro- 
cesses. At 11:00 A. M. the Langley Asso- 
ciation of Science Teachers will adjourn until 
October and will join in the general meeting 
of the Education Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania, which is the Western Convention 
District organization of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 


Program 
Friday Evening, April 23, 1926 
Bureau of Mines . 
5:30 P.M. Reception at the Bureau of Mines 
Auditorium 
6:30 P. M. Dinner, Past Presidents as guests. 
Bureau of Mines banquet room 
7:45 P.M. Business meeting 
8:00 P. M. Special demonstrations at Car- 


negie Tech. The science sections 
of biology, chemistry, physics, 
general science, etc., will be es- 
corted to the annual exhibitions 
held at the university 
Saturday Morning, April 24, 1926 
Room 109, Schenley High School 
9:00 A.M. Motion Pictures. Visual Educa- 
tion and the Teaching of General 
Science, by Jasper T. Shriner, 
Latimer Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh 
9:30 A.M. Address—Chief Chemist H. V. 
Churchill of American Aluminum 
Co. “Aluminum, a Pittsburgh 
Product.” 

10:00 A. M. Address—A. D. Terrell of Ameri- 
can Zine and Chemical Co. “Zinc 
from the Ore.” 

10:30 A. M. Discussion. 

10:45 A.M. Adjournment to auditorium for 
the general meeting of the Edu- 
cation Association of Western 
Pennsylvania. : 

11:00 A. M. Executive committee meeting, of- 
ficers and past presidents. 





A MODERN CAROL 


Oh, let us all be joyous 
While we may. 

Though the scientists annoy us 
Every day. 

For they agitate the topic 

Of these creatures microscopic, 

Till we’re getting misanthropic, 
Old and gray. 


So now to drown our sorrow 
Let us try, 

Lest some microbe on the morrow 
Should draw nigh, 

Let the song and dancing thrill us, 

Let’s forget that a bacillus 

Hopes with all his heart to kill us 
By and by. 
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A PENNSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION 


In accordance with the directions given by 
the English Section of the P. S. E. A. at the 
Scranton meeting, Orton Lowe, State Director 
of English, has appointed a Committee on 
Organization of a Pennsylvania High School 
Press Association. The Committee will work 
out plans for organization during the present 
year and it is hoped that complete organiza- 
tion will be effected at the Harrisburg meeting 
of the P. S. E. A. next December. 

The following are members of the commit- 
tee: 

Clyde F. Lytle, chairman, Keystone State Nor- 
mal School, Kutztown 
Florence Beiteman, Girls’ High School, Read- 


ing 

Ralph E. Blakeslee, Allegheny High School, 
North Side, Pittsburgh 

Lambert Greenawalt, York High School, York 

Mable D. Holmes, William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia 

William Muthard, Coatesville High School, 
Coatesville 

Jean E. Rummel, Ben Franklin Junior High 
School, New Castle 

Charles F. Troxell, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia 

Gertrude L. Turner, Abington High School, 
Abington 

Miriam Wendle, Williamsport High School, 
Williamsport . 

Questionnaires regarding student publica- 

tions will be sent to superintendents, princi- 

pals or faculty advisers during the month. 

These should be returned as soon as possible 

to Headquarters, 400 N. Third St., Harris- 

burg. 





COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Convention met 700 strong at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City on March 12 and 13. 
The association was represented largely by 
faculty advisers and student editors, reporters 
and managers of secondary school publications. 

Pennsylvania had one of the largest enrol- 
ments of the ‘twenty states represented; and 
the 450 papers entered in the contests included 
a goodly number of Pennsylvania publications. 

Joseph M. Murphy, secretary of the organi- 
zation, had provided as speakers a fine array 
of journalistic talent and the delegates lis- 
tened to addresses by such able journalists as 
Julian S. Mason, managing editor, and Win- 
sor McCay, cartoonist, of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune; B. P. Adams of the editorial 
staff of the Literary Digest; Lester Markel, 
Sunday editor, and John Carter of the book re- 
view department of the New York Times. 

Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, addressed the young 
journalists on “The School Paper as Medium 
of School Publicity.” Specialists in advertising 
and ad lay-out, magazine make-up, poetry and 
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art spoke on these phases of scholastic press 
work. 

The delegates were given plenty of oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the city. 
Guides conducted them about the University 
Campus and after a dinner Friday evening at 
the Prince George Hotel, they were taken for 
a bus trip through the city and visited the 
plants of the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune. On Saturday afternoon 
the delegates attended the Columbia Varsity 
Show “His Majesty, the Queen.” 

Twelve loving cups were awarded the news- 
papers and magazines holding highest places 
in their respective classes. Greensboro High 
School, Greensboro, N. C. won two first prizes 
for their senior high school publications, High 
Life and Home Spun. Five delegates from 
that high school drove to New York in a Ford 
truck loaned them by the Greensboro Daily 
Record on gasoline supplied by the Greens- 
boro Chamber of Commerce. Pennsylvania 
High Schools receiving awards were 


Senior High School (Class A) Magazines 
Honorable Mention: 
38. Cherry and White, High School, Williams- 


port 
5. Kensington Distaff, Kensington High 
School for Girls, Philadelphia 


Senior High School (Class A) Newspapers 
Honorable Mention: 

1. The Megaphone, Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia 


Senior High School (Class B) Newspapers 


Third Place: 
The Spotlight, High School, Coatesville 


Senior High School (Class C) Magazines 
Third Place: 
Mercyon, St. Mary’s High School, Wilkes- 
Barre 
Honorable Mention: 
8. The Sentinel, Dunbar Township High 
School, Leisenring 


Senior High School (Class C) Newspapers 
Third Place: - 
The Travalon, High School, Avalon 


Junior High School (Class A) Magazines 
Second Place: 
Latimer Life, Latimer Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh 


Junior High School (Class B) Magazines 
Second Place: 
The Wolf, Wolf Junior High School, Easton 


Normal School Magazines 


First Place: 

The Norm, Philadelphia Normal School, 

Philadelphia 

The rapid growth of the association is sig- 
nificant of the rapidly increasing interest in 
student publications as extra curricular or 
even in some cases curricular activities. The 

(Turn to page 546) 
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PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 

The Executive Council has selected the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Chestnut at Ninth 
Street as Pennsylvania Headquarters for the 
N. E. A. summer convention, June 27-July 2, 
1926 in connection with the sesquicentennial 
international exposition, Philadelphia. They 
have reserved outside double rooms with twin 
beds and private bath for our 34 State dele- 
gates and have secured suite 372-73 as Penn- 
sylvania Headquarters. In the Betsy Ross 
Room of this hotel, the Pennsylvania dinner 
will be held, Tuesday evening, June 29. 

The closing week of every school in the coun- 
try this year will be of the nature of a Patri- 
otic Festival Week in honor of the 150th Anni- 
versary of the Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. Pageant programs are being 
prepared at the National Education headquar- 
ters at the present time by leading experts in 
pageantry to be sent to superintendents and 
principals in March or April. The climax will 
be reached in Philadelphia “When Liberty Bell 
rings again!” 





ART DEPARTMENT TO BE REESTAB- 
LISHED AT THE N. E. A. MEETING 
IN PHILADELPHIA 

For a number of years attention has been 
drawn to the fact that there has been no Art 
Department in connection with the meetings 
of the N. E. A. A committee composed of 
C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art for Penn- 
sylvania; Theodore M. Dillaway, Director of 
Art for the Philadelphia schools; and Con- 
stance Pendleton, head of the Art Department 
in the Kensington High School, Philadelphia, 
has arranged for the reestablishment of an 
Art Department, and a splendid program has 
been arranged for the meeting at Philadel- 
phia. This meeting will occur on the after- 
noon of June 28. Outstanding leaders in the 
field of Art Education, as well as distinguished 
educators in the general field of Education, 
will take part in this program. Mr. Kirby 
will act as chairman of this meeting, and Mr. 
Dillaway is chairman of a local committee in 
Philadelphia which is arranging for exhibits, 
an art luncheon, and tours to art exhibits, art 
schools, museums and other features of in- 
terest to art teachers and supervisors. 

It is hoped that all those interested in Art 
Education who can possibly attend this meet- 
ing will lend their support in these efforts to 
reestablish an Art Department and promote 
Art Education in connection with the activi- 
ties of the National Education Association. 





A teacher is a person who makes learning 
possible. 

A good teacher is a person who makes 
learning natural and rapid and as easy and 
pleasant as the specific thing to be learned 
permits. 

A great teacher is a person who makes learn- 
ing inevitable and who, moreover, helps his 
pupils, while they -are learning anything, to 
learn how to learn anything. 
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G. D. ROBB 


G. D. Robb, principal of the Altoona High 

, School, is the first president of the Central 

Convention District which met in Lock Haven 

in October, 1925. Mr. Robb is a native of Cen- 
ter County, Penna. 

Before attending college he taught four 
terms of country school. He attended pre- 
paratory school at Palatinate College, Myers- 
town, Pa. and was graduated from Franklin 
and Marshall College in June, 1891. He re- 
ceived the degree doctor of pedagogy from 
Franklin and Marshall College in 1919. 

After graduation he taught two years in the 
Williamsport High School, leaving there to 
become principal of the Altoona High School 
in 1893. For thirty-three years Dr. Robb has 
acted as principal of the Altoona High School, 
identifying himself with all forward steps in 
education. He was a member of the P. S. 
E. A. Executive Council in 1924. 





CHARLES S. FOOS HONORED 

Dr. Charles S. Foos, President of the P. S. 
E. A. in 1909, Superintendent of the Schools 
of Reading from 1902-1922, President of the 
National Federation of State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations for 11 years, was signally honored 
February 22, 1926 in Washington, D. C. by 
being elected honorary member of Phi Sigma 
Sigma, the social fraternity of the National 
Organization of Executive Secretaries of State 
Education Associations. “Though others must 
have sensed the importance of some working 
relationship between the various state and na- 
tional associations, it was Dr. Foos who first 
called attention in a public way to the im- 
portance of establishing some co-ordination 
between them and took the initiative in call- 
ing a meeting of representatives of state 
teachers’ associations at the time of the meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. in Denver in 1909. This 
organization was styled the National Feder- 
ation of State Teachers’ Associations. Dr. 
Foos was elected president of the new organi- 
zation and remained in that capacity until 
1920.”* Out of this association grew the Na- 
tional Organization of Executive Secretaries 
of State Education Associations—a flourishing 
organization with thirty full-time executive 
secretaries. 

After the presentation of the key, when the 
fellows sang “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” 
Dr. Foos rose and with deep appreciation said, 
“This recognition is the acme of my profes- 
sional career.” 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
will furnish superintendents and high school 
principals with a sufficient quantity of pamph- 
lets on Louis Pasteur and Edward Livingston 
Trudeau in the series of “Health Heroes” to 
place five copies in the hands of teachers in- 
terested in health teaching for reference or 
supplementary reading in the classroom. 


* “State Teacher Organizations,’” Everett M. Hos- 
man, 1926. 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


President Charles E. Dickey has appointed 
the following Executive Council Sub-Commit- 
tees: 

Committee on Plan of Electing and Financing 
State Delegates 

T. T. Allen, Chairman, Principal East Strouds- 
“ei State Normal School, East Strouds- 

urg 

Mrs. Anna G. Green, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

J. C. Boudreau, City Director of Art, 7th Floor, 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh 

Committee on Revision of Departments of the 

Pennsylvania State Education Association 

Executive Secretary, Chairman, 400 N. Third 
St., Harrisburg 

Dr. Lee L. Driver, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Superintendent F. R. Gilbert, Forty Fort 

Superintendent D. C. Locke, Beaver 

Superintendent Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy 


City 


THIRD NATIONAL ORATORICAL 
CONTEST 

Pennsylvania high school boys and girls 
who have not yet reached the advanced age 
of nineteen have been studying with keen in- 
terest all data at hand dealing with American 
history as related to the Constitution in order 
to prepare orations for the National Oratori- 
cal Contest. The Contest is being conducted 
with a three-fold objective: 

First: To increase interest in and respect 
for the basic principles of government, which, 
in the United States, center around the con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Second: To promote a better understanding 
between nations by means of a frank and 
friendly exchange of national viewpoints. 

Third: To stimulate scholastic enthusiasm 
for intellectual, as contrasted with purely ath- 
letic, pursuits. 

Many of the local contests in the National 
Oratorical Contest have been completed and 
the fortunate winners are preparing for the 
regional contests in which they will compete 
for the seven coveted regional prizes, each 
winner receiving a trip to Europe, including 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland 
and England. For this national contest the 
United States has been divided into seven 
regional districts. The winners in the regional 
contest will compete at Washington June 4 
for the national honors. 

Two hundred high schools in the Western 
Pennsylvania Region, directed by Charles F. 
Lewis, are preparing for the Contest under 
the sponsorship of The Pittsburgh Sun. In the 
Philadelphia Region, including Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Southern New Jersey, between 
one and two hundred high schools are prepar- 
ing for the contest. In the Philadelphia 
Region, Senator George Wharton Pepper is 
Chairman of the Oratorical Contest Commit- 
tee and Walter L. Capelli, 324 Bulletin Build- 
ing, Philadelphia is Executive Secretary. 
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The orations should be approximately 1,100 
words in length and take ten minutes for de- 
livery. The following are the subjects on 
which the orations may be written: The Con- 
stitution; Washington and the Constitution; 
Hamilton and the Constitution; Jefferson and 
the Constitution; Marshall and the Constitu- 
tion; Madison and the Constitution; Webster 
and the Constitution; Lincoln and the Consti- 
tution; Franklin and the Constitution; and 
America’s Contribution to Constitutional Gov- 
ernment. 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Design Contest 


The Art Alliance of America, 65 East 56th 
Street, New York City, is conducting a con- 
test in linoleum designing which is open to 
any registered student of classes in commer- 
cial design or industrial art. The contest 
closes May 15. The class instructor or school 
head should apply for the school entry card 
to the above address and will then receive de- 
tailed directions. The prize-winning designs 
are to become the sole property of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. The 
first, second and third prizes, respectively, are 
$300, $200 and $100 and there are two $50 
honorable mention awards. 


Economic Prizes 


Hart, Schaffner and Marx of Chicago are 
conducting an essay contest for the best stud- 
ies in the economic field with the aim of in- 
teresting those who have college training in 
business careers. The contest is open to two 
groups: Class A includes any residents of the 
United States or Canada, without restriction 
of any kind; Class B includes only those who, 
at the time the papers are sent in, are under- 
graduates of any American college. The first 
and second prizes for Class A are $1,000 and 
$500 and for Class B, $300 and $200. If the 
papers merit, Class B prizewinners may re- 
ceive the Class A awards. The papers should 
be sent on or before June 1, 1927 to J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin, Esq., University of Chicago, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Colorado School of Mines Scholarship 


The Colorado School of Mines, M. F. Cool- 
baugh, President, Golden, Colorado, offers one 
scholarship to a Pennsylvania boy, high school 
graduate or college student, possessing schol- 
arship and qualifications essential to the mak- 
ing of an engineer. The scholarship covers 
all laboratory and tuition fees and amounts 
to $250 a year or $1,000 for the full course. 
High school and college heads should notify 
young men meeting these qualifications of the 
opportunity thus offered. 





The positive, the helpful, the hopeful, car- 
ries you twice as far as the negative, the cor- 
rective, the repressive.—Phillip Brooks. 
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COATESVILLE HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
The Coatesville High School Band is a splendid music organization which makes 
itself indispensable to Coatesville in general and Coatesville High School in particular in so 
far as spirited and well-executed music is concerned. On April 3 between 8:30 and 9:50 
P. M. the Band, the Orchestra and the Meistersingers Club of the Coatesville High School 
will broadcast a musical program from WIP. The band numbers will include: National 
Emblem, march—Bagley; Eleanor, selection, Jessie L. Deppen; Faust, selection, Gounod; 


Stars and Stripes Forever, march, Sousa. 





REQUIREMENTS FOR SHOWING 
MOTION PICTURES IN SCHOOLS 

The attention of the Department of Labor 
and Industry has recently been called to many 
violations of the requirements for showing 
non-theatrical motion pictures, many of which 
have occurred in schools. This has _ been 
chiefly due to a misunderstanding of the re- 
quirements and it is hoped that the following 
explanation will assist school officials and 
teachers in complying with the regulations 
and at the same time insure that such work 
will be done with a minimum of hazard. 


Operators 

Operators of motion picture machines must 
receive a license from the Department of La- 
bor and Industry before doing any operating 
work. The license will be granted upon the 
passing of a simple examination which is giv- 
en to insure that the operator can operate 
the machine in a proper manner and that he 
understands what to do in case a fire occurs. 
Examinations are held in various parts of 
the State at irregular intervals and there is 
no undue delay in issuing licenses. Persons 
desiring to operate machines with flammable 


film must be at least eighteen years of age. 
Those desiring to operate approved machines 
with non-flammable films must be at least 
sixteen years of age. 
Stationary Machines 

Stationary machines are the type used for 
showing theatrical motion pictures. Flam- 
mable films are used in this type of machines 
and, therefore, must be used only in a fire- 
proof booth. This applies to classrooms as 
well as auditoriums. There must be at least 
two points of egress from every classroom in 
which it is desired to use stationary machines, 
and in auditoriums the proper number of 
exits for the seating capacity as laid down by 
the regulations of the Department of Labor 
and Industry must be provided. 


Portable Machines 


Portable machines, or suitcase models as 
they are sometimes known, must be approved 
by the Department of Labor and Industry. 
This is to insure that they are constructed in 
such a manner that film fires will be snuffed 
out or that any flame, should a fire occur, will 
be retained within the machine. The portable 
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machines which have received approval to 
date are the: 


Acme Projector, Type G 
Acme Projector, SVE 


DeVry Machine 
Graphoscope, Jr. 


Ad-Photoscope Holmes 
Aladdin Kadascope Motion Picture 
American Projectoscope Projector 


Atlas Machine 
Burwood Projector, 
Model A 
Cello 
Non-flammable film is the type which is 
generally used in portable machines. If this 
type is used, a booth is not required and the 
machine may be used either in classrooms or 
auditoriums. If flammable films are used a 
booth must be provided regardless of where the 
machine is used. 


Pathescope Machine 
Victor Cinema Machine 
Zenith 


Booths 

When it is contemplated placing permanent 
booths in classrooms or auditoriums, the com- 
plete specifications for the construction of 
the booth should be obtained from the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry. In order 
that school authorities who are contemplating 
erecting booths may have some idea as to the 
size and the principal features of the booth, 
the following information is given: 

All permanent booths or enclosures shall 
be at least seven (7) feet high, and the floor 
space for one machine shall be at least six 
feet by eight feet. The framework of the 
booth shall be of steel angle irons. The spaces 
between the framework shall be filled in with 
asbestos boards. The above specifications, 
however, do not prevent the booth being con- 
structed of more permanent material such as 
brick, tile or concrete. 

An air inlet shall be provided in each side 
of the booth about three inches above the 
floor and a vent pipe shall be placed in the 
center of the top of the booth. This pipe shall 
lead directly to the outside of the building or 
to a special incombustible flue. Connected to 
the vent pipe in a manner provided by the 
regulations of the Department, there shall be 
a motor driven blower with a capacity of fifty 
cubic feet of air per minute. This is for the 
purpose of exhausting from the booth the 
smoke and flame of a fire, should one occur. 

These few points are mentioned in order to 
point out the importance which the Depart- 
ment attaches to the use of flammable films 
and to impress upon the user the necessity of 
securing complete information and the co- 
operation of the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry before proceeding to show motion pic- 
tures in school buildings. 


Auditoriums 

Auditoriums are to be provided with a pre- 
scribed number of exits in accordance with 
the seating capacity. All auditoriums in 
which motion pictures are to be shown, must 
first be approved for this purpose. To secure 
approval, plans or sketches showing the exits, 
seating arrangements, location and intensity 
of emergency lights must be filed with the 
Department of Labor and Industry. 
It is hoped that this brief explanation of 
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the Department’s motion picture requirements 
will be of assistance to the school authorities 
of Pennsylvania. The Department of Labor 
and Industry will be only too glad to give ad- 
vice on this or any other matter upon request. 





SPRING ARBOR AND BIRD DAYS 
April 9 and 23 

The ideal Arbor Day exercises should trans- 
late our enthusiasm regarding the value of 
trees into constructive practices. A practical 
way in which schools can put this suggestion 
into operation is through establishing forest 
plantations to be appropriately named and 
cared for, year after year, by the pupils of 
the schools. 

The November issue of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
recommended the planting of forest trees as 
a school project. Many schools have already 
secured the land and the trees and have com- 
pleted arrangements for planting on April 9 
and 23, the days which have been designated 
as Pennsylvania Arbor Days. 

President Coolidge has proclaimed April 18- 
24 as American Forest Week. The Pennsy]l- 
vania Department of Forests and Waters has 
planned to observe the week and has outlined 
the following program: 

Sunday, April 18—Trees and Religion Day 
Monday, April 19—Forest Protection Day 
Tuesday, April 20—Forest Recreation Day 
Wednesday, April 21—Community Forest Day 
Thursday, April 22—Tree Study Day 
Friday, April 23—Arbor Day 

Saturday, April 24—Forest Improvement Day 

The American Tree Association calls at- 
tention to the fact that 1926 marks the semi- 
centennial of the first step in forestry by the 
United States Government. The association 
suggests that schools celebrate this occasion 
by planting semi-centennial trees on one of 
the spring arbor days and secure membership 
in the association by registering the trees on 
the honor roll of the American Tree Planting 
Army. 

Teachers interested in the tree planting 
— may secure free the following pamph- 
ets: 

From the Department of Forest and Waiters, 

Harrisburg— 
Guide to Forestry (Bulletin No. 26) 
Plant Forest Trees on Idle Acres (Circu- 
lar No. 28) 
In Penn’s Woods (Bulletin No. 31) 
From the American Tree Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.— 
The Forestry Primer 
From the Pennsylvania Board of Game Com- 
missioners, Harrisburg— 
A Year’s Program for Bird Protection 

The great enterprise of restoring forests to 
the steep hillsides and waste places of Penn- 
sylvania and a greater appreciation of the 
value of bird life deserve adequate consid- 
eration in every school program. 





“He lives most life whoever breathes most 
air.”—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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APRIL BIRTHDAYS 
With suggestive questions for the classroom 


Hans Christian Andersen, born at Odense, 
Funen, April 12, 1805. A Danish writer for 
children. What stories have you read or heard 
that were written by Andersen? Tell the story 
of his life. Why do you think the story of 
the Ugly Duckling resembles the story of his 
own life? 

Edward Everett Hale, born in Boston, Mass., 
April 3, 1822. What famous patriotic story 
have you read that was written by him? Why 
do you think all children should read this 
story? What lessons may be learned from it? 

John Burroughs, born at Roxbury, N. Y., 
April 3, 1887. Why do children all over the 
country love Mr. Burroughs? Tell the story 
of his life. 

William Wordsworth, born at Cockermouth, 
England, April 7, 1770. What poems have 
you read that were written by Wordsworth? 
Why do you think he was called a “nature 
poet”? 

Booker T. Washington, born a slave at Hale’s 
Ford, Va., April 18, 1858. Why do you think 
we should read about and discuss this man’s 
life? In what way was his life one of service 
to others? 

William Shakespeare, born at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, England, in April, 1564. In what con- 
nection have you heard the name of Shakes- 
peare? What plays did he write? Why do 
we honor him? 

Guglielmo Marconi, born at Bologna, Italy, 
April 25, 1874. Where and in what connec- 
tion have you heard the name of Marconi be- 
fore? Give an interesting report on the uses 
of the wireless telegraph. 

Alice Cary, born near Cincinnati, Ohio, April 
26, 1820. What poems and stories have you 
read that were written by Alice Cary or her 
sister Phoebe? Why should we celebrate her 
birthday? 

Samuel F. B. Morse, born in Charlestown, 
Mass., April 27, 1791. Inventor of the electric 
telegraph. Give an interesting talk on the tele- 
graph, the Morse Code, ete. Show that Morse 
was a patriotic citizen—Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans. 





PENNSYLVANIA N. E. A. HONOR ROLL 


_ The following schools of Pennsylvania are 
listed in the April Journal of the National 
Education Association as having 100 per cent 
enrolment for this year: Harrisburg, Calder, 
Downey, Lincoln, Penn, Pleasant View, Reily, 
Steele, Wickersham, Woodward; Indiana, 
State Normal; Perryopolis, Township High; 
Philadelphia, Brown, Crispin, Torresdale; 
Point Marion, High. 

For the third consecutive year Steelton has 
been 100 per cent in the N. E. A. 





It matters not how long you live, but how 
well.—Publius Syrus. 
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FOUR BROTHERS ARE SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS 

Four brothers, each residing in a different 
school district, attended the meeting of the 
Adams County School Directors’ Association 
at Gettysburg on February 18 and 19. Three 
of the brothers, George P. Black of Gettys- 
burg, John W. Black of Cumberland Town- 
ship, and Irwin B. Black of Mount Joy Town- 
ship are secretaries of their respective school 
boards; Charles W. Black is president of the 
Strabam Township School Board. 





MAY DAY—CHILD HEALTH DAY 
May 1, 1926 
“Blow, Trumpets, for the world is white with 
May!” 

The health of America must begin with the 
health of her children. No activity will pay 
greater dividends in lives and money than 
proper efforts on behalf of child health. Great 
advances have been made in the United States 
in public health since the beginning of the 
present century. This includes the field of 
child health, which gives us cause for grati- 
fication but not for complacency. 

May Day, as Child Health Day, was initiat- 
ed by the American Child Health Association 
in 1924 for the purpose of promoting child 
health. This day offers opportunity to: 

Center attention on child health 

Make a survey of health conditions 

Measure the progress of the past year 

Plan what to do next to advance the health 

of Pennsylvania by improving the health 
of her children 

It is suggested that a health program be or- 
ganized in every school, which will be the cul- 
mination of the whole year’s work. Plan to 
make this Child Health Day—not a special 
day without any relation to the past—but a 
time of happy rejoicing over gains made and 
a pledge of gains to come. The following offer 
some suggestions for its observation in your 
school. 

I. Health Pageant 
II. Health Plays 
III. Assembly Period 

_ During this period representatives of 
organizations which are doing health 
work may be invited to present their 

program. This might include repre- 
sentatives from the Red Cross, Tuber- 








culosis Association, Parent-Teacher 
Association, Public ‘Health Associa- 
tion, women’s clubs, men’s clubs 
IV. Report of local school health survey 

This may be given during the assem- 
bly period, in the various classrooms, 
or as a part of the evening program. 
The following suggestions for a health 
survey are given: 


Health Survey 
A. The School 
1. Facilities 
a. Does the classroom measure up to 
standards in regard to ventilation? 


.-.. Humidity? Temperature 
(68°)? .... Cleanliness? .... Tidi- 
ness? .... Light? .... Seating? .... 


b.Is there a gymnasium or playroom? 
Does it measure up to standards in 
regard to the above points? 
c.Is there a health room? 
d. Are adequate playgrounds and ath- 
letic fields provided? 
2. Equipment 
a.Is the gymnasium properly equipped 
with dressing rooms, showers and 
lockers? 
b.Is equipment provided for play- 
grounds? Athletic fields? 
c. Are modern textbooks and reference 
books supplied for health education? 
B. The Program 
Is there a definite program of health su- 


pervision? Health instruction? Physi- 
cal Education? 
C. The Pupils 


1. Health Habits 
What percent of pupils have formed the 
following habits? 

a.Clean appearance 

b. Brushing teeth 

ce. Use of handkerchief 

d. Proper use of drinking fountain 
e. Wholesome food habits 

f. Sufficient rest 

g. Exercise out-of-doors 

h. Correct posture 

i. Right attitudes 

2. Health Supervision 

a. How many pupils have had a health 
examination during the school year? 

b. How many contacts have been made 
with parents in regard to health of 
pupils? 

c.What percent of physical defects 
found have been corrected? 

d. What percent of absences are due to 
illness? 

e.How many children have been im- 
munized against diphtheria? 

D. The Teacher : 
1.Is the teacher setting a right example 

before the pupils by keeping the health 

rules herself? 

2. Does the teacher use modern methods 
in her program of health education? 

(Turn to page 554) 
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DENTAL HEALTH WEEK 
May 1-7 


School Program 

1. Arrange talks about care of teeth to all 
school children by dentists, nurses or den- 
tal hygienists. 

2. Have children write essays on “Care of the 
Teeth.” 

3. Make posters showing care of teeth as part 
of drawing lesson. 


Community Program 


1. Arrange for Dental Program by all com- 
munity organizations such as Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Lions, Quota, Civic Clubs, etc. 

2. Where possible, have a community mass 
meeting. Have dental hygienists, nurses 
or teachers train children in health play- 
lets, tooth-brush drills, ete. 

3. Have dentist give talks to mothers at all 
baby clinics on care of baby teeth and 
value of six-year molars. 

4, Where possible, have stickers made to be 
placed on automobile windshields, store 
windows and trolley cars carrying the 
following slogan: 


DENTAL HEALTH WEEK 
CLEAN YOUR TEETH 
MAY 1 TO 7, 1926 


5. Have drug stores and all other places sell- 
ing toilet articles, make window display 
of toothbrushes and dentrifices. 

6. Have motion picture houses and theatres 
make and show five slides. Suggested 
thoughts for slides are: 

(a). Dental Health Week—Clean 
Teeth—May 1-7, 1926 

(b) Good Teeth for Good Health 

(c) A Stitch in Time Saves Nine, Applies 
to Teeth as Well as Torn Garments 

(d) Visit Your Dentist Twice a Year 

7. Where a Dental Hygienist is available, ar- 
range to have a demonstration in a show 
window of a local department store, using 
portable equipment and working on school 
children. Put on two demonstrations a 
day, 11:30 A. M. to 1:30 P. M.; 2:30 P. 
M. to 4:30 P. M. 


Subjects for Talks 


1. Importance of good teeth to general health 
2. Results of medical inspection in Pennsyl- 
vania 
3. Prevention is the real solution of the dental 
defect problem 
4,Some methods of educating children and 
the public: _ 
(a) The Dental Hygienist in the schools 
(b) Lectures and examinations by local 
dentists 
(c) Establishing of local dental clinics 
(d) The teaching of proper diet to build 
good teeth in future generations 
5. Reasons why Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Civic 
and other community service organiza- 
tions should be interested in the correc- 
tion of dental defects in the community. 


Your 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOL GIRLS IN PHOENIXVILLE 
Each of the sixty continuation school girls in this district has completed a uniform 


dress which she wears to school. 
belts and ties. 


home economics instruction every week in the continuation school. 
Esther M. Reber is continuation school teacher and Martin 


made in the continuation school. 
L. Peters is superintendent of schools. 


The material is blue, white collars and cuffs and black 
These girls receive four hours of academic instruction and four hours of 


The dresses were 





MUSIC WEEK ™ 


The third National Music Week will be ob- 
served this year from May 2 to 8. Pennsyl- 
vania’s celebration, occurring at the same time, 
will mark the State’s fifth observance of this 
movement. 

Programs are in the process of preparation 
and will include several new features. The 
radio will play a prominent part. Music mem- 
ory contests will be held in many districts. 
Music competitions are scheduled for several 
—some will have band and orchestra contests, 
others, vocal. The song slide and motion pic- 
ture will play a big part. Music organiza- 
tions are scheduling spring concerts, civic 
opera productions, May Festivals and oratorio 
renditions, so that Pennsylvania is assured of 
an inspiriting week of music. 

The general aim of the Week should be to 
develop the wider use of music, to encourage 
all musicians of promise and to bring all the 
musical talent of a community into review. 

_ The best way to observe this special occasion 
is to have all the music activities function. 
The work of the promoters is simply to organ- 
ize and put them in motion. 

Among the Music Week possibilities are: 

1. Community song-fests 

2. Radio programs 





3. Music-memory contests 
4, Programs that will include all persons with 
musical ability 

5. School chorus recitals by grades 

6. School programs that will include the 
other music activities 

7. Church choir night 

8. Band, orchestra, or artists’ concert 

9. Home recitals 

10. Pennsylvania composers’ program 

11. Vocal and instrumental compositions pro- 


gram 

12. Stephen Collins Foster program 

13. Victrola concert 

14. Programs in commercial houses, indus- 
trial establishments, institutions 

15. Music pageants 


The Department of Public Instruction is 
publishing a bulletin on Music in Pennsylvania 
in the interest of this year’s Music Week. The 
following publications may be had by address- 
ing National Music Week Committee, 45 West 
45th Street, New York City: 

Suggestions for Music Week 

Special Activities for Schools 

Music Week in the Industries 

Scope and Purpose of National Music Week 

Music Week in Motion Picture Houses 
Community Singing. 








DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


This section will contain each month current communications and educational 
material issued by the Department. 














DEPARTMENT SERVICE—-THE VOCATIONAL BUREAU 


The Vocational Bureau is responsible for those activities which have to do with 
vocational education, practical arts education, and continuation schools. 

Vocational Education. Vocational education concerns itself with those activities 
and experiences which aim to prepare the individual definitely and specifically for 
worthy service in a chosen vocation. Vocational education in any community must be 
developed in terms of its economic and social needs. The Vocational Bureau gives 
service to local communities in analyzing occupational needs and opportunities and 
in organizing vocational courses based upon the same. Assistance is given in the 
development of curricula and the planning of shop and laboratory equipment for the 
fields of industrial, home economics, agricultural and commercial education. 

Practical Arts Education. Practical arts education concerns itself with those 
activities which aim to give first-hand information and practical experiences relating 
to the home, the shop, the office, the store and the farm. The content and the activities 
of these courses supply the material for the exploratory work in the junior high school 
organizations. The facilities of the Vocational Bureau are available to school districts 
desiring assistance in the development of their practical arts courses. 

Continuation Schools. The Vocational Bureau assists local school districts in 
developing and organizing continuation school activities. In recent years the chief 
service rendered has been the up-grading 


of the organization and administration of 
these part-time schools. « 
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HEALTH AND MUSIC WEEKS 
To School Officials and Teachers: 


Plans have been made by agencies interest- 
ed in the promotion of health and music to 
use the first week in May in the interest of 
these activities. May first has been designat- 
ed as May Day—Child Health Day; May 1-7, 
as Dental Health Week; and May 2-9, as 
Music Week. 


While the Department officially sponsors 
only one special week, American Education 
Week, it feels that these special occasions may 
frequently be used profitably in so far as they 
supplement and fit into the local curriculums. 
May Day and Dental Week will serve to pro- 
mote the cause of good health through the 
formation of helpful habits and _ healthful 
practices. Suggestive material for programs 
will be found in another section of the 
JOURNAL. 

Music Week has become an _ outstanding 
movement in this country and its enthusiastic 
observance in Pennsylvania has been a con- 
tributing factor to the advancement of music 
in this State. The year 1926 is the Centenary 
of the birth of Stephen Collins Foster, foun- 
der of American folk music. As a feature 
of this year’s celebration, it is suggested that 
attention be directed to the work of Pennsyl- 
vania’s musicians. A deserved tribute can be 
paid them by including their compositions in 
the programs of the week. Recognition should 
be given the musical organizations and the 
individual performers in our schools; and 
every opportunity should be offered for our 
musical talent to express itself during the com- 
ing Music Week. 

As its contribution to this cause, the De- 
partment will issue for distribution a bulle- 
tin on “Music in Pennsylvania.” 

FrANcIs B. HAAS 





DIPHTHERIA PREVENTION 
To Superintendents and 
Members of School Boards: 

You are doubtless familiar with the recent 
scientific progress that has been made in the 
prevention of diphtheria. The results to date 
have been so gratifying that the Department 
of Health, with the consent of parents and 
the co-operation of school boards, is planning 
to immunize children against this disease. In 
my judgment school boards and superinten- 
dents who have the opportunity may well co- 
operate with the Department of Health in this 
matter. 

FRANCIS B. HAas 





PUBLICATIONS 
To Superintendents: 


The Copy of “Penn’s Woods” which you re- 
ceived recently was sent through the courtesy 


Official Communications 
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of Major R. Y. Stuart, Secretary of Forests 
and Waters. 


I am also pleased to inform you that through 
the courtesy of Dr. Charles H. Miner, Secre- 
tary of Health, and Dr. R. H. Lansburgh, 
Secretary of Labor and Industry, you have 
been placed on their respective mailing lists 
and will receive the publications of these De- 
partments in the future. 

FRANCIS B. HAAS 





REPORTS 
To Superintendents: 


Under separate cover you will receive blank 
forms for the ANNUAL REPORTS on those 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS in your county 
which were approved prior to July 1, 1925. 
It will be appreciated if these reports, due 
this year on April 1, are sent in by you as 
soon as the visit to the school has been made. 

The annual approval of these schools by the 
State Council of Education contemplates their 
growth in efficiency. This form is provided 
for your convenience in promoting this growth. 

For the current year, the improvements 
recommended should be limited to changes that 
can be completed before May 15, 1926. 


When sending in this report, please indi- 
cate whether you, yourself, wish to recom- 
mend these improvements to the school boards, 
or whether you desire that a letter recom- 
mending them shall be sent from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction directly to the 
school board or to you. 


The list of suggested improvements for the 
following year will assist the school board in 
the preparation of next year’s budget and 
serve as a useful record of your present judg- 
ment of the situation. 

For your convenience in reporting better- 
ments, a form for a supplementary report for 
each school will be furnished. 

Improvements made in accordance with the 
recommendations of this report for the cur- 
rent year will be considered in the approval 
of each school if notification thereof is re- 
ceived by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion on or before May 15, 1926. 

Rosert C. SHAW 





PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
To Superintendents: 

It was explained during the Educational 
Conference in November that the Department 
of Public Instruction was developing a plan 
whereby all credentials of persons with varied 
preparation wishing to enter upon professional 
study would be evaluated by the Credentials 
Bureau. 

The plan thus set up provides for an exam- 
ination of all persons who need credit in high 
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school subjects. This group will include teach- 
ers who have been in the service and desire 
to secure a certificate covering four years of 
high school work and graduates of four-year 
high schools with only three years of credit. 


To save the expense of persons going to the 
examination centers—Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Scranton and Harrisburg—and to give the 
county superintendents supervision over the 
high schools, it is thought best to ask the 
county superintendents to hold the examina- 
tions at the county seats. 

The plan, as outlined, charges the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction with the responsi- 
bility of handling all the correspondence with 
the candidate, of approving the subjects in 
which each candidate is to be examined and 
of grading and reporting the results of the 
examination to the candidate. The Depart- 
ment is to furnish the county superintendent 
with the questions, examination paper and the 
list of eligible candidates; the county superin- 
tendent, according to the plan, is expected to 
provide a place for holding the examination, 
to supervise or provide a responsible person 
to conduct the examination according to 
schedule and to forward the answer papers to 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

In the carrying out of this service your co- 
operation is earnestly sought. 

C. D. Kocu 





1926 PENNSYLVANIA VOCATIONAL 
PROJECT CONTEST 


To Supervisors of Vocational Agriculture: 

The Bureau of Vocational Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction, will con- 
duct a state-wide project contest again this 
year. This contest for the past two years 
has proved to be a great stimulus in promot- 
ing larger and better agricultural projects. 
Through the publicity attending this contest, 
the public is given an opportunity to learn of 
some of the fine accomplishments in vocational 
project work in Pennsylvania. This contest 
also gives merited recognition to the boys 
and girls who have done outstanding work in 
agricultural enterprises. 

Gold, silver and bronze medals and silk rib- 
bons will be awarded in the various contests in 
accordance with the number of entries in each 
contest. The medals were designed exclusive- 
ly for this contest and bear the inscription 
“awarded for distinguished achievement in 
vocational agriculture.” These medals will be 
presented to the winners at the time of the 
State Farm Products Show in January, 1927. 

The eleven project contests conducted by 
the Department of Public Instruction for 
which medals will be awarded are as follows: 


- Poultry Production 
. Swine Production 
Corn Growing 
Potato Growing 
Fruit Growing 

. Trucking 
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7. Dairying 
8. Honey Production 
9. Tobacco Growing 
10. Home Improvement 
11. Sheep Production 
Each vocational supervisor who has projects 
which meet the standards set up in these con- 
tests is urged to have them entered in the 
State Project Contest prior to June 5, 1926. 
Entry blanks, score cards and general rules 
governing the contest will be provided upon 
request. , 
Additional information relative to this con- 
test will be published in the Rural Life Letter 


from time to time. 
H. C. FETTEROLF 





SCORE CARD 


To Superintendents: . . 

Under separate cover you will receive a 
supply of score cards with which to evaluate 
the one-teacher schools under your supervi- 
sion. A sufficient number has been sent to en- 
able you to make duplicate copies for your 
office. 

If you desire to send a copy of the rating 
of each school directly from your office to the 
respective secretaries, an additional supply 
for this purpose will be sent you upon re- 
quest; otherwise the rating will be sent from 
this office to the secretaries at the close of 
the school year. 

As was indicated in the January issue of 
the ScHooL JOURNAL, the purpose of this 
evaluation is to aid in the formation of a 
definite policy for the improvement of these 
schools. In order that reliable conclusions 
may be made from the assembled data, the 
work should represent the unbiased judgment 
of the scorer. Let the card tell the exact truth. 

Rospert C. SHAW 





NORMAL SCHOOL SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Teacher Bureau announces the follow- 
ing opening and closing dates for the 1926 
summer sessions at the different State Normal 
Schools. 





Scheols Opening Closing 
we | MELEE June 21 August 21 
oo ar June 14 August 14 
MMEEIED. 8S a9 6 4 6'5,0 0% (6-0es June 21 August 20 
East Stroudsburg ...... June 21 August 20 
Edinboro August 13 
TRGIBMA 20.00.00: August 21 
Kutztown August 13 
EM THRTOR. 6 ook cccveves June 21 August 21 
IE i460 69: rare, waxes June 14 August 14 
Po June 14 August 14 
Shippensburg .......... June 14 August 14 
Slippery Bock. .....cecee June 14 August 14 
Went CHOSOr ... cece. June 12 August 21 





COLOR SCHEME FOR GRAPH MAKING 


2 colors—Orange—Black 

3 colors—Orange—Black—Green 

4 colors—Orange—Black—Green—Purple 

5 colors—Orange—Black—Green — Purple — 
Yellow 
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APRIL BROADCASTING PROGRAM 
The following programs will be broadcasted 
from State Police Station, WBAK, (wave 
length 275), at 8:00 o’clock each Wednesday 
evening during April: 
April 7—Bird Guests—George M. Sutton 
April 14—Arbor Day Planting—George Wirt 
April 21—Conservation of Pennsylvania’s 
Wild Flowers—E. M. Gress 
April 28—The Past Century’s Contribution to 
Science—J. A. Foberg 





STATE COUNCIL MEETING 


Among the business transacted at the March 
meeting of the State Council of Education 
were the following items of general interest: 

(1) Approved a form of application blank, 
prepared by a special committee of the Board 
of Normal School Principals, to be used by a 
normal school in applying to the Council for 
status as a four-year degree-granting teach- 
ers’ college. 

(2) Approved the site for a consolidated 
school in Bridgeville School District, Allegheny 
County. ; 

(3) Withheld approval of the application of 
citizens and taxpayers of West Mayfield Bor- 
ough, Beaver County, for the creation of West 
Mayfield Borough as a separate school district 
of the fourth class. 

(4) Considered the standards for accredit- 
ing Pennsylvania colleges with a view to their 
revision in the light of recent developments 
in the requirements of national and regional 
standardizing agencies. Final action was post- 
poned to a subsequent meeting. 

(5) Considered the development of a State- 
wide policy relative to the public junior col- 
lege. Final action on this question was post- 
poned to a subsequent meeting. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The bulletins listed below have recently 
come from the press and are ready for distri- 
bution. Persons desiring copies of the same 
should make application through the local 
county or district superintendent. 

Bulletin No. 10—Shop Equipment for Voca- 
tional All-Day Trade or Industrial 
Schools or Departments 

Bulletin No. 27—Classification of Secondary 
Schools, 1924-25 





LISTS OF SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS 


In response to requests for lists of library 
books to supplement those now in print, such 
lists are being published serially each month 
in the ScHOOL JOURNAL. These lists are pre- 
pared in close co-operation with specialists in 
the various subjects of the curriculum and 
represent a careful selection of the more im- 
portant books to be added to school libraries. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


Fifty superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers from Coatesville, Harrisburg, Lancaster, 
Lititz, Pennhurst State School, Reading, York, 
Waynesboro and West Chester, attended the 
Regional Conference on Special Education, the 
first in the State, held at Lancaster on 
March 5. 

The assemblage considered such problems 
as: 
Selling special education to the community 
Necessity for specially prepared teachers 
Devising and adapting special methods of 

instruction 
Developing handcraft activities 
During the morning session those in attend- 
ance observed the work of Lancaster’s special 
class children. After the opening exercises 
there was health inspection, the teachers exam- 
ining the teeth, hands and hair of the chil- 
dren. The general theme of the morning’s 
program was Time. All the lessons correlat- 
ed with this central thought. The music con- 
sisted of clock songs. The arithmetic was a 
time lesson. Each child was supplied with a 
clock dial and made use of it in working out. 
the problems. 

The second portion of the lesson was a cal- 
endar study. Each child was supplied with 
and used a small calendar. The English 
work, stimulated largely by means of fliash- 
cards, related to time. The morning’s session 
was interspersed with a generous sprinkling 
of health exercises. In physical training there 
was a studied effort at motor co-ordination; 
and the singing games and folk dances were 
Pog as to encourage the children to be play- 

ul. 

The outstanding features of the morning’s 
work were: the evidences of preparation on 
the part of the teachers; the generous supply 
of objective material and its use by the chil- 
dren; the fact that this material was made 
in the school; the correlation of instruction 
with the child’s interests and his activities in 
and out of school. Visual Aids played a large 
part in the instruction and the principle of 
“learn to do by doing” permeated the entire 
program. 

During the afternoon session, Ada M. Forry, 
principal of the Lancaster special school, 
told of her activities in bringing special edu- 
cation before the public and the interest 
awakened thereby in the special class child; 
Edna M. Kugler, Supervisor of Special Edu- 
cation, called attention to the use that can 
be made of free or inexpensive advertising 
material in creating teaching devices and seat 
work materials, emphasizing the educational 
values accruing to the children in the making 
of these devices. Various handcraft activities 
were demonstrated as follows: bobbin lace, 
hooked rugs and carpet weaving—Misses 
Knabe, Melville and Hillard, Harrisburg; 
crystalline lamp shade—Miss Miller, Reading; 
papier-mache’, Miss McConkey, West Chester; 
tie dyeing—Miss Driver, York; brush making 
and wood working—Miss Trout and Mr. Fitz- 
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patrick, Lancaster. Dr. Frank H. Reiter, Di- 
rector of Special Education, closed the meet- 
ing with a review of special education legisla- 
tion and impressed upon those present the 
importance of its value. 





STANDARDS FOR 1926 PENNSYLVANIA 
VOCATIONAL PROJECT 
CONTESTS 


Senior Project Contest 


The Senior Project Contest is open to any 
boy or girl attending a Rural Community Vo- 
cational School, High School, Department of 
Vocational Agricultural or enrolled in a class 
of a County Vocational Supervisor of Agri- 
culture. 

The Senior Contest will include the following 
types of projects: 


Project Minimum Size Donor of Gold Medal 
Beekeeping. ...5 colonies................-- Penna. Beekeepers Asso. 
i RE err The Farm Journal 
Se SM OOWE. c5ccsexseccoucn — Miik Producers 
Farm-Home 

RPO 5.23). cccusisee sexe scaehosnee Portland Cement Asso. 
ROMs, oain'e ise 50 trees or 3 acre small fruit.. The Penna. Farmer 
Potatoes....... RONG oc ooswanansices lene National Stockman and 

‘armer 
Poultry........ 200 chicks or 50 hens,....... The Poultry Item 
Sheep......... EIS TONLE, SMI NET REA ENE ee ere 
WEDD. sicc0cee 4 shoats or 1 sow and litter..The Penna. State Grange 
SAARI, 58 BOOK. 5 cisis oos oseseeccasive Penna. Millers Asso. 


Junior Project Contest 


The Junior Contest will be open to any pupil 
attending a Rural School who has been regu- 
larly enrolled in junior project work under 
a Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture. This 
contest will include the following types of 
projects: 


Project Donor of Silver Medal 
Ee eT SEE ST Penna. Beekeepers Asso. 
BRINN ae ca eibsoie 0 5.0% Gis ws 4S ws dn SURO EER Oe The Farm Journal 
esi 50a 5 dnc 8 sie ation ah roe Lancaster County Florists Asso. 
Er a err Nationa Stockman and Farmer 
I oo 5. s:ss0 ihn kite lanes oie § o11bs, Guinn niSare aie ...-The Poultry Item 
PD oi\si ss in vi cater eracineauaencuoee The Penna. State Grange 
MOR vei cs bands sncawaaleunebaleewenwelbion see ouunie ease cysts meena 


The winners in each type of project will 
receive a silver medal. 

This year a Special Honorary Class will be 
added to the state-wide contest. The entries 
in this class will be limited to pupils who 
have won first place in either Junior or Senior 
Contests in previous years. The champion 
award for this Honorary Class will be donat- 
ed by the Pennsylvania State Grange. A 
beautiful framed picture as a special trophy 
will be awarded to the Vocational School 
which attains the highest ranking in the con- 
test. 

Each Vocational Supervisor who has proj- 
ects which meet or exceed the minimum size 
indicated above is required to enter all pupils 
who have such projects in the State Project 
Contest prior to June 5, 1926. Entry Blanks, 
Score Cards for Judging Projects, Financial 
Summary Sheets and copies of the Rules Gov- 
erning the Contest may be secured from the 
Bureau of Vocational Education. 
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ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
January, 1926 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their January attend- 
ance reports to the Department of Public In- 
struction on or before February 15: 


Counties 
Adams Greene 
Bedford Lancaster 
Cameron Lycoming 
Clarion Northumberland 
Crawford Potter 
Cumberland Sullivan 
Elk Union 
Forest Wayne 
Fulton York 

Districts 
Allentown Mahanoy City 
Altoona Mahanoy Township 
Ambridge McKeesport 
Ashland McKees Rocks 
Bangor Meadville 
Beaver Falls Middletown 
Bethlehem Milton 
Blakely Minersville 
Bloomsburg Monessen 
Braddock Monongahela 
Bradford Mount Carmel 
Canonsburg Mount Pleasant Twp. 
Carbondale Munhall 
Carlisle Nanticoke 
Carnegie New Brighton 
Chambersburg New Kensington 
Charleroi Norristown 
Cheltenham Northampton 
Chester Old Forge 
Clairton Olyphant 
Clearfield Palmerton 
Coal Township Phoenixville 
Coatesville Pittston 
Columbia Pottstown 
Corry Pottsville 
Donora Punxsutawney 
Dormont Radnor Township 
DuBois Rankin 
Dunbar Township Reading 
Duquesne Renovo 
East Conemaugh Ridgway 
Easton Rostraver 
Ellwood City Sayre 
Erie Scottdale 
Farrell Scranton 
Fell Township Shamokin 
Ford City Sharon 
Franklin Steelton 
German Sunbury 
Greensburg Swissvale 
Greenville Tamaqua 
Hanover Tarentum 
Harrisburg Taylor 
Haverford Titusville 
Hazleton Tyrone 
Hazle Township Uniontown 
Homestead Vandergrift 
Indiana Warren Borough 
Jeannette Washington 
Johnsonburg Waynesboro 
Juniata West Chester 
Kane West Mahanoy 
Kingston Whitehall 
Lansford Wilkes-Barre 
Latrobe Windber 
Lebanon Winton 
Lock Haven Williamsport 
Logan Township Woodlawn 
Lower Merion York 





Delaware County should have been listed on 
the November and on the December attendance 
report Honor Roll. After the March number 
of the JOURNAL had gone to press the Attend- 
ance Bureau received notice that a school had 
been closed in ‘this county about November 1. 


In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s January attendance report failed to 


| et Se call 
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reach the Department of Public Instruction on 
time: 


Berks Indiana 
Blair Lebanon 
Clinton 





AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


The following typical questions and prob- 
lems are being used with great success. The 
State Manual and Syllabuses for Elementary 
Schools is referred to below as “Syllabuses” 
and the Course of Study for One-Teacher 
Elementary Schools as “One-Teacher.” 

Third Grade. What food of your last meal 
was not grown in our own community? Show 
why in each case this was not possible. 

List similarities in the life of the Eskimos 
and of the Arabs, indicating the geographic 
reasons. How is life among the Eskimos dif- 
ferent from that among the Arabs? Explain 
these conditions in terms of geography. 

Fourth Grade. Select a work activity (or 
industry) common to the United States and 
Canada and interpret it in terms of climate, 
surface, soil and other natural conditions. 
(Syllabuses pp. 319 to 325 or One-Teacher p. 
173.) 

Fifth Grade. Choose a European country. 

Show definitely how the life of the people in 
terms of their occupations, mode of living, such 
as food, clothing, shelter and any other aspect 
of their life has been influenced by the natural 
environment. These factors are climate, sur- 
face, soil and other resources, and position 
relative to developed districts of Europe or 
elsewhere in the world. If this country has 
outlying territories under its jurisdiction, in- 
terpret life in these parts in a similar fashion. 
(Syllabuses pp. 344 to 347 or One-Teacher 
p. 174, 177, 178.) 
_ Sixth Grade. Select an important country 
in the Orient or in Latin America. Show how 
the life of the people has been influenced by 
the natural environment. (Syllabuses pp. 344 
to 347, 355 to 3858 or One-Teacher pp. 181, 
182, 174.) 

Seventh Grade. What are the leading work 
activities in our community? Explain why in 
terms of geography they are so prominent, 
but remember that you are seventh grade pu- 
pils and must verify your statements in each 
case. (Syllabuses pp. 372 to 375 or One- 
Teacher p. 184.) 

Make up a similar problem concerning Penn- 
sylvania. (Syllabuses pp. 376 to 381 or One- 
Teacher pp. 185, 186.) Apply also to study of 
United States. (Syllabuses pp. 384 to 387 or 
One-Teacher pp. 187, 188.) , 

Eighth Grade. What contribution to world 
welfare are each of the new countries of 
Europe making? Explain these conditions in 
terms of the factors of their natural environ- 
ments. How is the United States influenced 
by the work or thought produced in these 
countries. (Syllabuses pp. 899, 400, or One- 
Teacher p. 190.) 
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For additional questions and problems see 
Syllabuses pp. 301 to 308; 330 to 335; 350; 
360; 372; 376; 384; 401; 402; 407; and One- 
Teacher pp. 168, 169, 180, and Normal School 
Heralds, October, 1923, October, 1924, October, 
1925, published by State Normal School, Ship- 
pensburg, Pennsylvania. 





PRE-PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
—GENERAL INFORMATION 


Date 
June 2, 3, 4, 1926. 
Places 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, County Seats. 
Purpose 


The purpose of these examinations is to en- 
able, under certain conditions, those who are 
not graduates of approved four-year high 
schools to secure the equivalent of a four-year 
high school course. 


For Whom Intended 


1. Mature candidates who are not gradu- 
ates of approved high schools. 

2. Teachers in service who need high school 
credits to meet certification requirements. 

8. Graduates of three-year high schools 
having a four-year course. 

4. Graduates of three-year high schools 
having a three-year course who have com- 
pleted one year of study after graduation in 
one of the ways listed in the Application for 
Enrolment. 


How To Enroll 

1. Credits—Write to the Department for 
Enrolment Blank, fill out and return promptly. 

2. Identification Card—This blank, except 
the space for the witness, should be filled out 
in the candidate’s own hand writing. 

Only the following may witness candidates’ 
signature and photograph: local School Su- 
perintendent, local High School Principal, local 
Clergyman or Rabbi, any local licensed pro- 
fessional man, local Postmaster. The witness 
must attach his signature, giving address and 
position. 

The Identification Card should be promptly 
returned to the Department and will not be 
accepted if received at the Department after 
May 22, 1926. 

3. Photographs—Two photographs 3% x 
5% must accompany each Identification Card. 
The signature of the candidate and the signa- 
ture of his witness must be given on the back 
of each photograph. Candidates who were en- 
rolled for a previous series of examinations 
may send the one photograph used in such 
series, countersigned by the examiner. 

4. Report of Principal—Graduates of 
three-year high schools must secure a blank 
Report of Principal from the Department. 

5. Fee—The fee of one dollar ($1.00) 
should accompany the Identification Card and 
Photographs. If the candidate cannot quali- 
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fy for the examination, the fee will be re- 
turned. 

6. Admission Card—If{ the Identification 
Card and Photographs are satisfactory, the 
Admission Card will be mailed to the candi- 
date. 


Important Information For Candidates 

1. All questions pertaining to the evalu- 
ation of credentials, securing high school 
credits by examinations, and the list of sub- 
jects which may be offered for credit by ex- 
amination should be addressed to the Creden- 
tials Bureau, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

2. Graduates of three year high schools 
should offer for credit by examination English 
IV, American History and Civics (if studied 
in the fourth year or not studied in high 
school), and two additional full year subjects, 
or the equivalent, for which credit has not 
been given to the candidate by the high school 
in the first three years of his course. The 
selection of electives shall be made from the 
following: physics, chemistry, second, third or 
fourth year of a foreign language taught in 
the high school, bookkeeping 11, economic ge- 
ography, solid geometry, advanced algebra, 
commercial law. Three additional electives 
shall be selected if American history and civics 
were completed in the high school before the 
fourth year. 

38. An applicant who wishes to enter col- 
lege should communicate with the Dean of the 
Institution concerning admission requirements 
and the acceptance of credits earned in high 
school and by passing pre-professional exam- 
inations. 

4. Examination paper will be furnished by 
the Department of Public Instruction. Candi- 
dates must bring pens,eink and all other ma- 
terials which they may need. Fountain pens 
will be the most convenient at this time. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 


Pictorial Material 
Pictorial material as used for visual instruc- 

tion purposes is divided into: 

a—Charts and maps which are used in the 
various subjects. Sources—commercial 
houses. 

b—Charts and graphs for visualizing and 
comparing data. These are made by 
students, teachers and supervising offi- 
cers. 

c—lllustrations as found in textbooks, maga- 
zines, newspapers and periodicals. 

d—Motion pictures. Free sources—Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum, State agen- 
cies, commercial houses, manufacturing 
establishments, welfare organizations. 

e—Photographs and such variants as picture, 
postcard and poster. Sources —see 


Helen A. Ganser’s article in the March 
JOURNAL. 
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f—Slide, plain and colored. Free sources— 
State Library and Museum, Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum, industries, 
commercial houses and welfare organi- 
zations. 

g—Stereograph. An extensive collection has 
been assembled and a well defined 
methodology worked out for this type. 

h—Strip film. This is a recent development. 
Its value and possibilities are being in- 
vestigated. 

The prime value of a collection of pictorial 
material is that it may be used to supplement 
the object, specimen and model, and as a sub- 
stitute for the School Journey, when that is 
impossible. A great deal of pictorial material 
may be procured without cost; some can be 
made as a classroom activity; much of it is 
inexpensive—at any rate, it should form a 
large part of the visual instruction equipment. 
Care must be used in assembling it. The ma- 
terial should have a direct relation to the 
curriculum and be a magnet that will keep the 
principle of self-activity in motion. 





ATTENDANCE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


A comparison of the school attendance rec- 
ords in the public schools for the years 1922- 
23, 1923-24 and 1924-25, shows that: 

1. The ratio in per cent of the average 
daily attendance to the number of pupils en- 
rolled rose from 82 in 1922-23 to 84 in 1924-25. 

2. The aggregate days attended per pupil 
rose from 147 to 152. 

3. The aggregate days belonged per pupil 
rose from 162 to 165. 

4. The number of sessions of unlawful ab- 
sence per pupil dropped from 2 to 1. 

5. The total number of sessions of absence 
per pupil dropped from 28 to 26. 

6. he per cent of attendance increased 
from 90 to 92. 

All these statements show trends in the right 
direction. 

A summary of the achievements follows: 


Elemen- High Tota 

tary School 
Ratio in per cent of the average daily ( 1922-23 82 85 82 
attendance to the number of pupils < 1923-24 82 86 83 
enroll 1924-25 84 86 84 


1922-23 145 158 147 
Aggregate days attended per pupil... . < 1923-24 149 158 150 
1924-25 150 160 152 


1922-23 161 167 162 
Aggregate days belonged per pupil.... < 1923-24 162 167 162 
1924-25 164 169 165 


Number of sessions of unlawful absence ( 1922-23 2 9 2 
PE NII soap cis wieeraceneeretee 1923-24 2 1 2 
1924-25 1 1 1 


Total number of sessions of absence per ( 1922-23 30 19 28 
i 1923-24 


BNE Sp orhoonisauicenmenaceeinee 26 18 25 
1924-25 27 21 26 

* 1922-23 90 91 90 

Percent. of attendance.............. 1923-24 92 94 92 
1924-25 92 94 92 


The following data represent attendance 
conditions during the school year 1924-1925: 
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School census— 1924-1925 
No. 6 to 8 years of age ...... 444,087 
No. 8 to 14 years of age ...... 1,133,030 
No. 14 to 16 years of age ...... 315,860 

POtey 3 o ivgieiescactesiee vcs 1,892,977 


Total enrolment including all transfers— 


ORI alates oe aired alas ata eseweks 1,001,091 
CIN Govan howe Sones evenve vanes 978,317 
Potente cs soa he eects 1,979,408 
Number received by transfer .... 148,660 
Net District Enrolment ........ 1,830,748 
Average Daily Attendance -...... 1,539,454 
Number of Tardy Marks ........ 1,781,213 
Number of Sessions of Absence— 
RE MRUMESD Lc. d tole a civ ecnierel hwsalinie- esata 43,936,368 
Unexcused— 
Parental Neglect .......... 2,701,072 
Illegal Employment ........ 101,073 
NPRUGMIOM So) ooo acer are aie: x1c.acerss sar 199,500 
PRRs Selene 4. oes i aie 47,258,534 
Aggregate Days Attended ...... 277,686,549 
Aggregate Days Belonged ...... 301,320,331 
Percentage of Attendance ...... 92 
Number Sessions Unlawful Ab- 
SONG. CO xt cren ae wae wees 2,484,880 
Number Pupils Unlawfully Absent— 
Bivst: ©ffence® 2.66006 0c sce cee 114,933 
Second Offence .............- 59,175 
Number Notices Served on Parents 58,987 
Number of Arrests ............ . 6,847 
Number of Convictions ......... 5,414 
Number of Pupils Sentenced as 
Incorrigible, etc. ......... 654 





SUMMARY OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
DATA 


Pennsylvania School Districts of the Second, 
Third and Fourth Classes, December, 1925 
A tabulation of the December, 1925 monthly 

school attendance reports for the school dis- 

tricts of the State, not including Philadelphia 

and Pittsburgh, shows a percentage of 93.35 

as compared with a percentage of 92.83 for 

December, 1924, an improvement of half of 

one per cent. 

In September, 1925 the schools of the second, 
third and fourth class districts reported data 
that showed the percentage of attendance to 
be 96, a phenomenal record. The October per- 
centage of attendance was 95 and that for 
November, 94. 

A summary of some of the attendance items 
for December, 1925 follows: 

Districts Districts 
under the — under the 
supervision supervision Total 
of a of a 


County District 
Superintendent a 


Enor Re caalwicyndes ou wee 790,486 198 ’ 
No. of Tardy Marks.......... 101,746 44,284 146,030 
ions Absent............... 1,905,214 901 go0 2,867,014 
Days Attended............... 12'645,982 7,610, ‘ 
~~ hha 13°636788 | 81061.784 21,698,572 
Percentage Attendance........ 93 95 
Offence. 4,723 i a 
Second Offence... 1 ‘ 
» — iba 1,028 
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THADDEUS STEVENS INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL, LANCASTER 


The Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School 
was founded by the statesman whose name it 
bears. The money left by Stevens to build the 
school was insufficient. Through appropria- 
tions made by the State Legislature, the In- 
stitution was completed. 

The purpose of the school, as Stevens wish- 
ed and as the Pennsylvania State Legislature 
determined, is to train poor orphans in the 
mechanical trades and give them a good Eng- 
lish education. 

For entrance, boys must be sixteen years 
of age and possess an eighth grade education or 
its equivalent. Consideration is given first 
to full orphans; then in order, to orphans with 
mothers living, orphans with fathers living 
and lastly to any poor boy. There are always 
more orphan applicants than can be accom- 
modated. 

Five trades are offered: electrical work, car- 
pentry, patternmaking, bricklaying and ma- 
chine work. It requires no expense on the 
boy’s part. He stays at the school for three 
years and is given his board, clothing and 
education. 





SPEECH TRAINING HOME 

The Home for the Training in Speech of 
Deaf Children Before They Are of School Age 
is supported entirely by the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. Its object is to train young, 
deaf children, as nearly as possible at the 
natural age, in the articulate speech and lan- 
guage which prepares them to return to their 
homes where they may enter public or private 
schools for hearing children and receive their 
elementary and vocational education among 
those with whom they must live their lives 
and compete in earning their living. 

They are also trained in hand efficiency as 
a foundation for trade training. 

The Home is at 2201 Belmont Avenue, 
Philadelphia, where children are admitted be- 
tween the ages of two and eight. The sum 
of $10.00 must be paid each year to defray 
incidental expenses. 





PENNSYLVANIA SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN 
SCHOOL 


The Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School, 
located at Scotland in Franklin County, was 
founded to care for orphans, between the ages 
of six and fourteen years, of Pennsylvania 
soldiers, sailors and marines who served their 
country in time of war. 

The school aims to give children a good 
home, good clothing, good food and offers 
courses in commercial training, cabinet mak- 
ing, machine shop practice, dress making, tail- 
oring, printing, baking, stationary engineer- 
ing and agriculture. 

Those interested in securing the admission 
of eligible children should address Colonel C. 
Blaine Smathers, Scotland, Pennsylvania, 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorite attention 
of our readers, who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books. 


STATE TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS. Compiled and 
edited by Everett M. Hosman, Secretary 
Nebraska State Teachers Association. 
206 pp. Published by Claflin Printing 
Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. $2.00. 

A series of articles covering a wide range 
of essential activities of teachers’ associations 
with definite programs of procedure. Some 
of the topics are: fundamental principles of 
organization and procedure; financing and 
budgeting associations; conducting member- 
ship campaigns; teacher placement;. publish- 
ing the official journal; legislation; publicity 
and advertising. 


SETTLEMENT AND GROWTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Walter Lefferts, Principal William B. 
Hanna School, Philadelphia. 208 pp. 
Franklin Publishing and Supply Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


A brief survey of our State’s development, 
designed for use of the upper grades and the 
junior high school. In a most interesting 
manner and with plenty of illustrations, Dr. 
Lefferts has traced the growth of Pennsylva- 
nia from the first explorations and settlements 
through revolutionary times down to the pres- 
ent day. He summarizes the industrial growth 
of our State and gives Pennsylvania’s contri- 
butions to science, art and literature. 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION, Its Ethical Stand- 
ards. By Matthew J. Walsh, State Nor- 
mal School, Indiana, Pa. 387 pp. Henry 
Holt and Company. 


A careful analysis of the ethical ideals and 
standards that should govern the professional 
work of the teacher. After defining ethics 
and profession and presenting criteria for 
judging the latter, the author analyzes the 
activities and ethical relations of the teacher, 
and then on the basis of about 10,000 ques- 
tionnaires and much correspondence presents 
a tentative code of ethics covering 14 pages. 
He points out the two weaknesses of present 
codes, their distribution and their enforce- 
ment, and makes pertinent suggestions for cor- 
recting them. 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE PROJECTS. By Edith Lillian 
Smith, joint author of The Science of 
Everyday Life. VI plus 341 pp. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $.96. 

A textbook for grades five, six and seven 
designed as an introduction to General Sci- 
ence. It will help the busy teacher to open 
the eyes of boys and girls to the world about 
them and will start them upon their adven- 
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tures into the world of science. The material 
is well adapted to the natural interests of 
pupils in the various seasons of the year. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE. Pieper and 
Beauchamp. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. 1925. Pp. xv-600. 

This is a book for junior high school classes 
in science. The subject matter is presented 
under divisions of “Units,” instead of chap- 
ters, numbered from I to XVII. These units, 
which are blocks of study, have such captions 
as “The Earth on Which You Live’; “Keep- 
ing in Good Physical Condition”; “Machines 
for Doing Work” and “Transportation.” 

Each unit is preceded by preliminary exer- 
cises which furnish means for recall of per- 
tinent past experiences and knowledge. These 
are followed by a brief sketch, giving a bird’s- 
eye view of the topic as a whole. The remain- 
der of the study of the topic is organized as 
a half-dozen problems, so planned as to make 
it possible to use either the individual or the 
group method of instruction. 

The material is well chosen in that it is re- 
lated to the interests of children of junior high 
school age. Provision has been made for ad- 
justing the work to various levels of ability 
and interest, since the pupil who finishes any 
unit of work ahead of his class may be assign- 
ed additional exercises and projects listed at 
the end of each unit. 

The illustrations are numerous and appro- 
priate and add to the usefulness of the book 
in class work. Guides for additional study, 
giving cross-references to the book itself and 
bibliographies for the various units; pronunci- 
ation list and index, each with a note to the 
student calculated to increase its usefulness; 
will be found helpful to pupil and teacher alike. 
Mechanically, the book is well printed. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND Cost oF HIGH 
ScHOOL INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS. By 
Lewis Hoch Wagenhorst, Director of 
Training School, State Normal School, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. In partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in the faculty of 
oo Columbia University. 1385 pp. 

A study of the agencies involved in promot- 
ing and controlling high school interscholas- 
tic athletics, sources of revenue and methods 

of handling it. From data supplied by 366 

high schools in 28 states, the author proposes 

remedial measures regarding facilities for 
athletics, employment of coaches and _ the 
financing of athletic associations so as to make 
them more effective in their avowed purpose. 


THE LITTLE Book OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
By E. A. Cross. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. $.80. 

This companion volume to “The Little Gram- 
mar” is written primarily for junior high 
school pupils and might be first used in sev- 
enth grade, alternating the lessons with read- 
ing and literature. The author has studied 
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the common difficulties of children in writing 
and speaking and has prepared lessons to help 
them overcome these difficulties and to estab- 
lish good speech habits. 


CHOICE RHYTHMS FoR YOUTHFUL DANCERS. 
By Caroline Crawford. Music by Eliza- 
beth Rose Fogg. $3.00. A. S. Barnes 
and Co. 

A collection progressing from the rhythms 
of walking, running, skipping and leaping to 
marches, rounds, schottisches, polkas, galops 
and waltzes. The volume contains music scores 
and suggestions which make it possible to de- 
velop a variety of dances under the guidance 
of the teacher’s suggestions. 


THE SPEECH ARTs. A textbook of Oral Eng- 
lish, By Alice Evelyn Craig. 500 pp. 
Macmillan. 

The purpose of the book is to develop con- 
versational ability, effective speaking and read- 
ing powers. The contents is divided into 
seven parts dealing, respectively, with funda- 
mentals of speech, fundamentals of speech 
composition, fundamentals of interpretation, 
platform speaking, group activities, platform 
reading and dramatics. The appendices con- 
tain much valuable information on parliamen- 
tary procedure, mock trials, story telling hour, 
literary programs, etc. 


THROUGH THE GATEWAY. Vol. 1. Books of 
Goodwill Series. Compiled by Florence 
Brewer Boeckel. National Council for 
Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. $.50. 

This book has as its purpose “to help chil- 
dren learn how to live in an interdependent 
world.” This first volume of the series is for 
the children to read for themselves or for 
teachers and mothers to use. It contains not 
only many famous stories for children but 
also projects, games, pageants and programs. 


FourRTH YEARBOOK. The Nation at Work on 
the Public School Curriculum. Published 
by the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

This volume presents the findings of the 
Commission on the Curriculum, of which Supt. 
E. C. Broome of Philadelphia is chairman. 
Three hundred co-operating school systems 
have contributed to this study. 

Part One of the volume gives Fundamentals 
in Curriculum Building, which is the report 
by the General Co-ordinating Committee: 
Charles H. Judd, chairman, William McAn- 
drew, Frank E. Spaulding, Frank W. Ballou 
and John W. Withers. Part Two shows how 
schools are attacking the problem of curricu- 
lum revision and reviews the work of the 
Commission. Part Three gives general and 
specific aims and objectives for each subject 
and each grade in the elementary school. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR Book, A Record of the 
Events and Progress for the Year 1925. 
Macmillan Company. $7.50. 
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This valuable reference work is sponsored 
by fifty of the foremost societies of the coun- 
try. These societies, including the A. L. A., 
the N. E. A. and the National Geographic So- 
ciety, comprise the American Year Book Cor- 
poration. This authentic reference book is di- 
vided into eight logical classifications: His- 
torical; American Government; Governmental 
Functions; Economics and Business; Social 
Conditions and Aims; Science Principles and 
Application; the Humanities; and Chronology 
and Necrology. 


NATIONAL SPELLING SCALES. By John J. Tip- 
ton, National Publishing Society, Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Maryland. 

Test 1, for Elementary Schools; Test 1, 
for Junior High Schools. 


PocKET NATIONAL History SERIES. By Harold 
L. Madison, The Cleveland Museum of 
National History, Cleveland, Ohio. 

No. 1 Trees of Ohio. 15c. 
No. 2 Indian Homes. 15c. 
No. 3 Mound Builders. 165c. 

Little glimpses of big subjects. Subject mat- 

ter on left hand page is illustrated on right 

hand page. 


POWERS’ GENERAL CHEMISTRY TEST. By S. R. 
Powers, Manual and Forms A and B, 
World Book Company. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Allyn and Bacon, 11 East 36th Street, New 
York City: 
Les Trois Petits MovusquerTarRes. Par 
Emile Desbeaux. Edited by Suzanne 
Roth. $.80. 


Arnold ee, 321 Broadway, New York 
ity: 
A Map OF THE WORLD OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
Sidney Morse. $1.50. 
On “CULTURAL AND A LIBERAL EDUCATION.” 
By Jessie Lee Bennett. $1.50. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton: 

A DtacGnostic STUDY OF THE TEACHING 
PROBLEMS IN HicH ScHooLt MATHE- 
MATICS. By William David Reeve. $.84. 

ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE. A Collection of Es- 
says for the English Class. Edited by 
William H. Cunningham. $.72. 

AN INTERMEDIATE FRENCH GRAMMAR. For 
second-year students. By Philip M. 
Molt. $1.32. : 

THE BEACON GATE TO READING. By Philena 
Morris Cox and M. E. Sullivan. $.60. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 West 39th 
Street: 

EVERY CHILD’S LANGUAGE Book. Grade 4 A. 

By Margaret Aitken, Henry W. Fox, 

Risa A. Lowie, Joseph S. Taylor. 
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SCHEDULE OF COURSES. JULY 6th to AUGUST 13th, 1926 
COURSES 8:00 A. M. 9:00 A. M. 10:30 A. M. 11:30 A. M. 2:00 P. M. 
(Biology St12) B2 (Biology S251) B2 (Biology S151) B36 (Blology $250) B36 (Blo. S154) 
Personal and School Sanitary Milk Control | Zoology—Stewart Teachers’ Course in B2 
Hygiene—Rice —Rice Methods—Stewart Physiology 
BIOLOGY —~-J | & School 
(Biology S156) M8 (Biology $302) B36 (Biology S103) M8 Hygiene 
General Science Systematic Vertebrate Botany—N. F. Davis —Rice 
—N. F. Davis Zoology—Stewart 
(Chemlstry $250) C1 (Chemistry S151) C1 (Chemistry S209) Cl 
CHEMISTRY Teaching of Chemistry} General Inorganic Organic Chemistry 
—Groner Chemistry—Groner — Groner 
(Education $303) M5 (Education $203) M4 (Education $306) M5 
Tests and Measurements] Psychology of Child- Junior High School 
—F. G. Davis hood—Geesey —F. G. Davis 
(Education S30!) M4 | (Education $152) B7 (Education $206) M4 (Education $153) M5 
Secondary Education The Elementary School | School Efficiency History of Education 
EDUCATION —Geesey —Millward —Geesey —Miss M. Lawson 
PHILOSOPHY a 
(Education S101) M3} (Education $205) M5 | (Education S250) B7 
Introduction to Educational Sociology Extra-Curriculum (Education 
Teaching—Lawson —Miss M. Lawson Activities—Millward $157) M8 
a et oe 
(Education S160) EU } (Education $201) M3 | (Philosophy $250) M3 | (Education $304) M3 | & Methods 
Rural Sociology—Diehl | Educational Psychology | Problems of Philosophy | Public School Adminis- | o% Teaching 
—Lawson —Lawson tration—Benson Penmanship 
Miss Boyle 
ELECTRICAL | (Elec. Eng. S250) F | (Etec. Eng. $202) F 
ENGINEERING | Radio Communication | alternating Current 
—Ireland —Ireland 
(English $272) B32 | (English $270) B33 (English $268) B32 (English $183) B33 
Contemnorary Drama Contemporary American | Tennyson and Brown- | History of English 
—Coleman Literature—Warfel ing—Coleman Literature—Warfel 
(English $302) B22 (English $254) B22 (English $264) B22 (English S18!) B32 
ENGLISH Rapid Reading of ‘Chaucer—Robbins The Nineteenth Century] English Composition 
Shakespeare—Robbins Novel—Robbins for Teachers—Coleman 
(English $182) B23 (Enalish $280) B23 (English $234) M11 (English $235) M11 
Grammar and Lan- Teaching of Iiterature | Hygiene and Use of Silent Reading and 
guage—Benson —Benson Voice—Whyte Speech—Whyte 
——— 
(History S205) TA (History $201) TA (History S30!) TA (Geography S25!) B6 
American Biography Enelish History The French Revolution | Geography of North 
—Colestock —Colestock —Colestock America—Atwood 
HISTORY (6 
GEOGRAPHY eography S150) B6 | (History $251) ETT (Geography S250) B6 | (Soc. Science $251) EU 
Elements of Geography | The Teaching of His- | Junior High School Civics and Vocational 
SCIENCE —Atwood tory—Melchior Geography—Atwood Guidance—Melchior 
(Soc. Sclence $250) EU 
Twelfth Grade Social 
Studies—Melchior 
(Latin S151) M9 (Latin $252) M9 (Latin $253) M9 
LATIN Teaching of Latin Reading Course in Roman Life 
—Ballentine Latin—Ballentine —Ballentine 
(Mathematics S350) B5 | (Mathematics S150) BS} (Mathematics $251) B5| (Math. $377) Obs. 
Synthetic Projective College Algebra Differential Calculus Theory of Interest 
Geometry—Gold —Gold —Gold --Everett 
MATHEMATI 
rics (Math. S391) Obs. (Math. $263) Obs. 
Introduction to Mathe- | The Teaching of High 
matical Philosophy School Mathematics 
—Everett —Everett 
(French S15!) M6 (French $250) M6 (French S251) M6 (French S252) M6 
Intermediate French Advanced French Balzac in English Methods of Teaching 
—Griffith —Griffith —Griffith French—Clark 
MODERN 
LANGUAGES (Spanish $250) B24 (Spanish S15!) B24 
Advanced Spanish Intermediate Spanish 
—Sprague —Sprague 
NOTES: 


1. The State Requirement in Observation and Practice Teaching may be met by doing 


from 9:00 to 12:30 daily. 


orm ote 


of the instructor. 


6. Classroom assignments are abbreviated thus: 
M, Main College. 


College. 


F, East Col 


lege. 


7. General Assembly each day from 10:00 to 10:30 A. M. 


8. All classes meet five days each week. 
For Summer Session Bulletin—address The Director of the Summer Session, Lewisburg, Pa, 


In registering use the title and the number of the course within the brackets. 
Courses numbered in the 100’s are elementary—no credit given in them for graduate work. 
Courses numbered in the 200’s may carry graduate credit when extra work is done, by permission of instructor. 
Courses numbered in the 300’s may be counted for graduate credit. 


the work in The Demonstration School 


Undergraduates are not admitted except by permission 


B. Biological Building. C, Chemical Laboratory. EU and TA, 2nd floor Main 
. Observatory. 
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Laidlaw Brothers, 118 East 25th Street, New 
York City: 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRACTICES. Edited by 
R. L. Lyman and Philip W. L. Cox. 
Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 
THE DAWN OF CHARACTER IN THE CHILD. By 
Edith E. Read Mumford. $1.75. 
Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 
Junior HicH ScHooL MATHEMATICS. Book 


Three. By Ernst R. Breslich. 

A SyYNopsIs oF ENGLISH SouNDS. With cor- 
rective exercises. By Olive Day 
Mowat. 


ORAL ENGLISH For SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
William Palmer Smith. 

FINE ART OF WRITING. For Those Who Teach 
It. By H. Robinson Shipherd. 

ScIENCE OF HOME AND Community. A Text- 
book in General Science. By Gilbert H. 
Trafton. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF DRESS INSTRUCTION. By 
Sybilla Manning and Anna M. Donald- 
son. 

READINGS IN THE STORY OF HUMAN PROG- 
RESS. Edited By Leon C. Marshall. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. Modern Readers’ Se- 
ries. By Anthony Trollope. With an 

introduetion by James I. Osborne. 

UNcLE Tom’s CABIN. Modern Readers’ Se- 
ries. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. With 
an introduction by Francis Pendleton 


Gaines. 
THE PATHFINDER. By James Fenimore 
Cooper. Edited by Russell A. Sharp. 
Vanity Farr. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Edited by Max J. Herz- 
berg. 


John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH. Books one and 
two. By Emma Bates Harvey and Rob- 
ert F. Allen. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
IMPORTANT STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
COMPLETION OF A SCHOOL BUILDING. Pub- 
lished by Better Schools League, Inc., 53 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SAFETY EDUCATION and 
other material on Safety Education. Na- 
tional Safety Council, 168 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Manual 380c. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF EpucATION. By Arthur Wesley Fergu- 
son, Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C. 10¢ per copy. 


THE Foop VALUE OF THE BANANA. Compiled 
by Skinner, Sherman and Esseler, Inc. 
For copies address W. M. Leonard, 394 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Massachusetts. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT TO TEACHERS. Special 
leaflet No. 22. National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New 


York City. 


PROGRAMS For SPECIAL Days in the West Vir- 
ginia School Calendar and for other Fes- 
tive Days and Anniversaries. Edited and 
compiled by J. D. Muldoon. Issued by 
State Department of Free Schools, George 
M. Ford, State Superintendent, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. 


THE FORESTRY PRIMER. The American Tree 
Association, 1214 Sixteenth Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE LIBRARY. Older 
boys and girls out of school. Vol. 1, No. 
7. American Library Association, 86 
East Randolph St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Books ON A THOUSAND SUBJECTS. Book List 
Popular Mechanics Press, 210 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


KNOW PITTSBURGH AND THE GREATER Pirts- 
BURGH DISTRICT. Commercial Development 
Department, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE AND ITs 
SERVICE. Report of the College Officers 
for 1924-25. State College, Penna. 


ANALYSIS OF NORMAL ScHOOL Survey. The 
Clarion. Vol. XV, No. 8. The Clarion 
State Normal School, Clarion, Pa. 


The following pamphlets may be secured by 
addressing the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C.: 


THE PROGRESS OF DENTAL EDUCATION. Bulle- 
tin 1925, No. 39. By Frederick C. Waite. 
5e per copy. 


PROGRESS IN KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION. Bul- 
letin, 1925, No. 18. By Nina C. Vande- 
walker. 5c per copy. 





COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
(From page 526) 
attendance at the meeting next year will prob- 
ably exceed one thousand. 


An organization which will be worked out 
more completely before the next annual meet- 
ing, was set under way; by means of this or- 
ganization local and state scholastic press as- 
sociations may be affiliated with this national 
organization. 

Four members of the committee working on 
the organization of a Pennsylvania High 
School Press Association attended the meet- 
ing: Gertrude L. Turner, Abington High 
School, Abington; William Muthard, Coates- 
ville High School, Coatesville; Charles F. 
Troxell, Frankford High School, Philadelphia 
and R. E. Blakeslee, Allegheny High School, 
Pittsburgh. 
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A SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 


Dept. T 800 Cuyahoga Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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There is enjoyment 
in planning Early! 





The Greatest Summer Vacation 





A Cruise 
to Europe 


and the 


Mediterranean 
by S.S. “CALIFORNIA” 


of the Cunard and Anchor Lines ‘ 


—a superb new sister to the 
TUSCANIA,— equipped with 
many novel features. 


From New York July 1st 
returning Aug. 31, 1926 


MODERATE RATES 
Send for descriptive guide book 


Thos. Cook & Son 


NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Boston oO 
St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 














For that throbbing 


NERVOUS HEADACHE 


massage the temples 
with cooling, soothing 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United 
States, paid a tribute to teachers in his ad- 
dress, Feb. 22, 1926, on George Washington 
before the N. E. A. Department of Superinten- 
dence, Washington, D. C. when he sounded the 
keynote of that address: “If to set a mark 
upon the minds of men which changes the 
whole course of human events is teaching, then 
Washington ranks as a prince of teachers.” 


GIFFORD PINCHOT, Governor, Feb. 19, 1926, 
promptly upon adjournment of the special ses- 
sion of the legislature, re-appointed Francis 
B. Haas Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
This ad interim appointment will extend to the 
close of the next session of the senate. 


FRANCIS B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Charles E. Dickey, President 
P. S. E. A., spoke in favor of the N. E. A. 
Education Bill, Feb. 24 before a joint session 
of the Senate and House committees on edu- 
cation, Majority Caucus Room, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C 


CHARLES S. Foos, President of the P. S. E. 
A. in 1909; was made honorary member of 
Phi Sigma Sigma, the social fraternity of the 
National Association of Executive Secretaries 
of State Teachers’ Asscciations, at the Wash- 
ington convention of the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence. 


DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS of New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, announced at a dinner 
of the New York University School of Edu- 
cation during the Washington meeting of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence that 
New York University is perfecting plans for 
the establishment of a Department of College 
Education. Such a department would be the 
first of its kind. Its aim would be to train not 
only in methods of research and the mastery 
of subject matter but also in the teaching of 
the subjects in which the student has special- 
ized, thus making it possible for prospective 
college professors to receive training in the 
technique of teaching advanced students. 


GEORGE W. RIGHTMIRE was appointed Presi- 
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dent of Ohio State University on March 1. 
He has been acting president of that univer- 
sity since November 5 when William Oxley 
Thompson retired. 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN, Harrisburg, is direc- 
tor of the national commission on the economy 
and efficiency of business administration in 
city school systems. He will make an investi- 
gation of the most effective method of articu- 
lating the educational and the business de- 
partments. The other members of the com- 
mission are: 


John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation 

Ernest Greenwood, Vice-President Board of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Elliot Goodwin, Vice-President U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce 

John H. Beveridge, 
Schools, Omaha 

Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C., Chairman 


HoLMAN Wuirtt, Philadelphia, has been add- 
ed by President Charles E. Dickey to Pennsyl- 
vania’s membership on the N. E. A. Commit- 
tee on Teachers’ Home. Our other members 
are Grace Noble Leacock and Grace C. Swan, 
Pittsburgh, Charles S. Davis, Steelton. 


Superintendent of 


PRESIDENT CHARLES E. Dickey, First Vice- 
President Jessie Gray and the Executive Sec- 
retary will represent the P. S. E. A. at the 
annual convention of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, May 15 and 
16, Philadelphia. Leo S. Rowe of the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. is preat- 
dent. 


Dr. JosIawH PENNIMAN, president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was voted the Ki- 
wanis Service Medal for 1926 on March 2. 
The Philadelphia Kiwanians annually award 
the medal to the Philadelphian whom the mem- 
bers consider to have done most for the bene- 
fit of the city. Former winners of the contest 
have been: The late Russell H. Conwell, presi- 
dent and founder of Temple University; Sen- 
ator Pepper; Judge J. Willis Martin and Dr. 
Chevalier Jackson. 


FRANK B. Ketwoce, Secretary of State, re- 
ceived an honorary degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania at the University’s 101st ob- 
servance of Washington’s birthday. 


Dr. CHARLES E. Beury, recently elected 
president of Temple University, was the guest 
of honor at a testimonial dinner held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia on 
March 24. 


D. R. SuMSTINE has been elected director 
of curriculum study and educational measure- 
ment by the Pittsburgh Board of Education 
at a salary of $7,000 for twelve months’ ser- 
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vice; D. Z. Eckert was elected assistant in this 
department at $4,500 for ten months’ service. 


Dr. CHARLES H. KEENE, professor of hy- 
giene and director of physical education at the 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York, has 
been appointed lecturer on physical education 
in the Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. Dr. Keene will carry on his work 
at both universities. Formerly Dr. Keene was 
director of Health Education in the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction. 


GrEorGE W. Hauck, professor of English at 
the Harrisburg Technical High School, won 
$100 for his contribution in a contest conduct- 
ed by Time, a weekly news magazine. His 
article dealt with the importance of boys, and 
girls, using the magazine. 


H. C. FETTEROLF of the Vocational Bureau 
has devised a score card which has been adopt- 
ed by several states and a number of agricul- 
tural colleges for judging contests. The card 
has eliminated most of the troubles and in- 
equalities connected with the old system of 
judging. Through the use of the new card, 
State Supervisors are able to conduct the 
contest in the forenoon, compile the data in 
the afternoon and award the prizes in the 
evening. Mr. Fetterolf’s card and system 
were used for all the contests at this year’s 
National Dairy Show. 


SCOTLAND SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOL by de- 
feating Lemasters High School on February 
23 took the lead in the Franklin County 
School Debating League—Class A Schools. 
Other schools in the League are Waynesboro, 
Mercersburg, Chambersburg and Greencastle. 


EDWIN C. Broome, chairman of the com- 
mission on the curriculum, N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, made a report of 
the work of the commission in the 1926 Year- 
book, The Nation at Work on the Public 
School Curriculum, a copy of which was in- 
cluded in each enrolment in the Department 
at the Washington convention. 


Wiu11aAM M. Davipson, Pittsburgh, presided 
at the annual dinner of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study of Platoon School Organi- 
zation. Other Pennsylvania speakers were 
Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia; William F. 
Kennedy and Will Earhart, Pittsburgh. 


WiuiaM C. BLAKEY, of Looseleaf Current 
Topics fame, New York City, made a real con- 
tribution to the Washington convention by 
publishing The Gist, a four-page newspaper, in 
three issues during the convention giving 
brief summaries of addresses and reports on 
the spot. 


J. W. CRABTRER, Secretary of the N. E. A., 
rendered an important service during the 
Washington convention by issuing daily a 
two-page supplement to the official program, 
“Official Announcements.” It contained ll 
kinds of notices, program changes, lists of un- 
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Teachers! Exceptional Opportunities 
for Added Summer Income 


Tue S. L. Weedon Company needs teachers to fill special positions the 
coming summer in work that is very agreeable and highly remunerative. 


Earn Good Money During Your Weedon training and constant help, will 
Summer Vacation start those accepted on an exceptional 
We desire to fill these positions with business career along school lines. 
people of unusual ability and utmost Agreeable associates, of course, and of 
pean omap because the work calls for the highest type. 
that type of person. Each one will be 
appointed an exclusive representative —And Travel 
and will be given an exceptional pro- 
position bound to produce a good in- 


come. In past summers many of our 
special representatives have averaged over 
$600.00. This is indicative of the excellent 


Each position carries with it an oppor- 
tunity to travel. This feature, although 
secondary, should carry weight when 
you consider hext summer’s plans. 


annual salary that is possible for those who Inquiries Invited from 
qualify for positions in our permanent organi- Responsible Individuals 
zation. 4 ‘ P ee : 
We invite inquiries from responsible 
Every Advantage to Those teachers. Upon receipt of your inquiry 
Chosen we will send you a “High Way to Suc- 


Those chosen will receive every ad- cess,” descriptive of the kind of work, 
vantage; guaranteed income from the the position, and the Company; and a 
day they start to work, and railroad personal letter, telling you whether or 
fare paid. Ambition, plus the careful not you can fit into one of these open- 
ings. Remember, we have been in busi- 


ness over 20 years, and will place those 
accepted in positions that not only offer a 
chance to exchange a summer of leisure for 
one of income and travel, but which also may 
lead to a permanent connection. Please state 
your age, education and qualifications in reply. 
We suggest an immediate inquiry. Address 


Dept. 5-D. 

ana fee as 
Pager “My manager is always willing and able to en- 
Ulene courage me in my efforts. He is a kind and sym- 
pathetic friend. I have formed lasting friendships 
- with my co-workers. 
“Our group believes in having fun along with 
= the work and we find time for trips, theatres, 
Ds picnics, etc. 
“I came into the work intending to stay only 
for the summer, but found this work more 
ae healthful and profitable in every way than teach- 
ing; therefore I am happy to become a perma- 
nent member of the Weedon Company.” 

















Om 














You will enjoy travel NELLE Fou.is 
THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 
mn 7016 EUCLID AVE. Dept. 5-D CLEVELAND, OHIO jee 
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EASTERN SCHOOL, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
COLORADO SCHOOL, Boulder, Colorado 


Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors of Penmanship, Commercial, Grade and High 
School Instructors have found in these schools during past years a delightful and positive 
short cut to skill in demonstrating and teaching successfully good handwriting. 

Attend one of these schools and learn thoroughly physiological, psychological and peda- 
gogical truths about plain rhythmic muscular movement handwriting. 

For a complete prospectus address for Eastern School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and for the Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer 
Company, 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
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delivered telegrams and letters, lists of ar- 
ticles lost and found. 


RANDALL J. CONDON, Superintendent of Cin- 
cinnati Schools, is the new president. of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence. 
Other officers are Frank W. Ballou, first vice- 
president, Washington; David A. Ward, seéc- 
ond vice-president, Wilmington; E. E. Lewis, 
member of executive committee, Flint, Michi- 
gan. 


THE second annual series of spelling con- 
tests in the Sunbury Public Schools was com- 
pleted during February. In the. seventh 
grades, after spelling all the words on the 
yearly list and on the Ayres-Buckingham Test 
Sheet members of all three contesting schools, 
the Fourth Ward, Fifth Ward and Highth 
Ward were still standing and it was neces- 
ary to use a book with which the pupils were 
unacquainted in order to spell them down. 
Finally but one. pupil remained standing, a 
member of the Eighth Ward School. The 
spelling in the other grades was also good, 
even the third graders stood until they reach- 
ed column V on the Ayres-Buckingham Sheet. 
The City Chamber of Commerce presented the 
winning grades with banners marked “Spell- 
ing—1926.” 


As a visual education project Group IV at 
the Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, 
presented Black Beauty by Anna Sewell on 
February 17. Lantern slides were used to 
illustrate portions of the story recited: 


Gateway to Health, a magazine of mouth 
hygiene, 487 Lafayette St., New York City, 
is of interest to dental hygienists, and all per- 
sons interested in health teaching. 


JOHN TEXEIRA, sixteen-year-old Hawaiian 
student in “the most western high school in 
the United States,” at Kauai, Hawaii, won the 
Firestone Four Years’ University Scholarship 
given annually by the Highway Education 
Board. “Economies Resulting from Highway 
Improvement” was the subject on which the 
200,000 competitors wrote. 


MARGARET T. MAGUIRE, principal of the Mc- 
Call School, Philadelphia speaking before a 
meeting of teachers deplored the fact that too 
often the home is only a “way station on the 
path to amusement and work.” 


HAROLD WINSOR GAMMANS, teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Central High School at Scranton 
won fifth prize for his radio drama “The Loud 
Speaker” in a Radio Play Contest conducted 
by The Radio News. The play, according to 
the judges, reveals good knowledge of radio 
and broadcasting as well as excellent charac- 
terization. 


JOHN S. CARROLL, superintendent of the 
Fayette County Schools, by means of the pref- 
erential ballot system, became a member of 
the Legislative Committee of the P. S. E. A. 
on the resignation of President Charles E. 
Dickey from that committee. 
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THE Art Club at the Central State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, held its annual banquet 
on February 13. Miss Gisetta Mava Yale is 
adviser of the Club. Miss Yale, C. Valentine 
Kirby, State Director of Art, and D. W. 
Armstrong, Principal of the Central Normal 
School, spoke during the program which fol- 
lowed the banquet. 


Our Schools Today, published monthly to 
give the people of Coatesville a better knowl- 
edge of their schools, has devoted the Febru- 
ary issue to Primary Education. The articles 
and illustrations are alike interesting. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE said re the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety call- 
ed by Secretary Hoover for March 23: “I 
scarcely need refer to the importance of the 
subjects at issue. Nearly 24,000 of our citi- 
zens were killed and probably more than 500,- 
000 were hurt by street and highway accidents 
during the last year.” 


CHARLES EvANS HUGHES and John W. Davis 
appeared before the Judiciary Committee of 
both Houses of Congress as representatives of 
the American Bar Association to argue for a 
bill increasing the salaries of Federal judges. 
Mr. Hughes pointed out the inconsistency of a 
Federal judge receiving $7,500 and a State 
judge $17,500. 


JAMES B. BERRY, supervisor of vocational 
education, Crawford County, Meadville, will 
be released early in April in order that he 
may develop a five-acre tract at Winter Ha- 
ven, Florida, which he inherited from his 
father. After he makes his millions, he ex- 
pects to complete his work for a doctorate at 
Columbia University and then to return to 
educational work in Pennsylvania. 


HERBERT Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
described the proper role of the teacher most 
appropriately in his Washington address: It 
is truly remarkable, I think, that so vast an 
army of people—approximately eight hundred 
thousand—so uniformly meets its obligations, 
so effectively does its job, so decently behaves 
itself, as to be almost utterly inconspicuous 
in a sensation-loving country. It implies a 
wealth of character, of tact, of patience, of 
quiet competence, to achieve such a record 


- as-that. 


THE Bureau of Vocational Education is con- 
ducting a foremanship training conference at 
Watsontown. The sessions began March 1 
and will cover a period of eight weeks. Twenty- 
two foremen are enrolled. 


LEHIGHTON has engaged for the industrial 
arts work, recently inaugurated, H. J. Hull, 
a graduate of the Oswego Normal School. The 
present course includes wood-work of a gen- 
eral nature with mechanical drawing as a re- 
lated subject. General shop and home me- 
chanics activities are in the process of devel- 
opment. 

HAZLETON is offering electricity, printing, 
carpentry and cabinet making on a vocational 
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Eeghyomy Is NOT DETERMINED BY PRICE 


Any More Than Art 
is Determined 
2 Paint / 


Wwe an industrial plant is being equipped, the question considered is 
not: “How littlemoney will it cost?” but rather—“How will the equip- 
ment serve? Will it wear without constant repair? Can parts be supplied, 
when renewal is necessary? Will the organization supplying the equipment 
be ready to stand behind its product at all times?” 


It is just such questions as these which the buyer of school 
seats should put to himself. The exterior of school seats may 
be similar in general outline, but the essential superiority 
of one desk to another depends upon qualities BUILT INTO 
IT, beneath the surface. 


And it is these HIDDEN features (sturdiness and depend- 
ability, the lasting satisfaction of continued usage) which 
have created for “American” school equipment country- 
wide recognition. Promptness of delivery, too, is an im- 
portant factor. In our 53 distributing stations throughout |=; 
the United States a supply of many models constantly 

awaits your order. Shipment is thus facilitated, regardless | 




















of rush seasons. ia 
f gare F these ee cost a little more in the ( 
that is only because they \¥ 
have been poy to cost far less in the end. ie 
The mark of ¢ CS i 
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Atmetican Seating Com pany 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 





The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you 




















N. Snellenburg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., State Distributors 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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basis. Future plans contemplate a home me- 
chanics course in the Harmon Junior High 
School. R. F. Keagle, a Williamson Trade 
School graduate, will be in charge. 


Two extension classes for plumbers’ ap- 
prentices are part of the program at Reading. 
Forty-two apprentices attend the classes. 


THE Abington School Board will co-operate 
with the Master Plumbers Association of up- 
per Montgomery County and lower Bucks 
County in training plumbers’ apprentices. The 
proposed course will function as a trade exten- 
sion class under the Smith-Hughes regulations. 
Two instructors will conduct classes from 8:00 
to 12:00 every Saturday morning in the Ab- 
ington High School. 


PITTSBURGH is giving instruction to 600 
indentured apprentices divided among plumb- 
ers, printers, electrical workers, bricklayers 
and carpenters. The plumbers and electrical 
workers attend four hours a week in the day- 
time and are paid by their employers. The 
others attend evening schools on their own 
time. 


THE Ralston-Allegheny Vocational School is 
giving instruction to over fourteen hundred 
boys in all day classes and over one thousand 
persons in evening classes. The school board 
is considering the erection of a large central 
— that will accommodate two thousand 

oys. 


COMPLYING with the request of the confer- 
ence that met in Harrisburg, September 15 
and 16, 1926, State Superintendent Francis B. 
Haas has appointed the following to member- 
ship on the Joint State Apprenticeship Com- 
mission for the Plumbing and Heating Indus- 
try: 
Representing Master Plumbers—Richard 
Turner, Wilkes-Barre 

Representing Journeyman Plumbers—E. D. 
Barry, Erie 

Representing Master Steamfitters—Alex 
McClintock, Philadelphia 

Representing Journeyman  Steamfitters— 
Leo A. Green, Pittsburgh 

Representing the Public School System—C. 
F. Bauder, Philadelphia 

Each will serve for two years, beginning 
March 1, 1926. At the expiration of two years 
another conference will be called for the pur- 
pose of determining what modifications, if 
any, will be desirable in the plans that may 
have been developed by that time. 


THE Philadelphia Typothetae supplied the 
McCall School, Philadelphia with equipment 
valued at $40,000 for printing instruction that 
will include hand composition and linotype 
operation. Courses are open to continuation 
pupils, apprentices and other employes in the 
printing trade, both on a part-time and even- 
ing basis. 

SouTH PHILADELPHIA and West Philadel- 
phia High Schools are offering extension 
courses in petroleum refining. 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, Philadelphia, has or- 
ganized a day industrial course in automobile 
mechanics. The dealers belonging to the 
Automobile Trade Association of Philadelphia 
donated most of the equipment. 


THE new $100,000 high school building at 
Gettysburg is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. The senior class will probably hold its 
graduation exercises in the auditorium of the 
new building. 


Miss Cart, Chester County Dental Hygien- 
ist, made the following report for 1925: 


SSCHOOIS VISILED 0/6: ctevccereve oc erercare 187 
Children: treated <6... 666060666 1,346 
Children with no cavities .... 121 


Children visiting the dentist .. 1,071 


THE Southwestern State Normal School at 
California, Pa. has issued an_ interesting 
“High School Number” of the Normal Review 
which contains as many interesting cuts as a 
yearbook. The issue should be of interest to 
high school graduates who are contemplating 
teaching as a profession. John A. Entz is 
principal of the Normal School at California. 


MECHANIC ARTS teachers in Philadelphia to 
the number of 125 were present at the meet- 
ing on January 14 at which the former Ele- 
mentary and Junior Shop Teachers Associa- 
tion merged with the Mechanic Arts Teachers 
Association of Philadelphia, which formerly 
had been composed only of high school men. 
William W. Farley is president of the Asso- 
ciation. New officers will be elected in Oc- 
tober. 


“SAMPLING PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS” is a new 
idea of William McAndrew, Superintendent 
of the Chicago Public Schools. Forty eighth- 
grade pupils were picked at random and sub- 
mitted to a group of specialists who examined 
them as to presentability, ability to use their 
hands, business acumen, etc. Dr. McAndrew 
wants to discover whether taxpayers and par- 
ents are getting worth-while returns on their 
investment in the public schools. 


“Tingulaca” is the name of the magazine 
just issued by the Latin Department of West 
Chester High School. It is evidence that a 
Latin Department can be made one of the live 
departments of a high school. 


PRACTICALLY every elementary and junior 
high school room of West Chester Public 
Schools is used by seniors at the West Ches- 
ter State Normal School for practice teaching 
in the academic courses, the physical educa- 
tion course and the music supervisors’ course. 


THE German Township High School football 
team, McClellandtown, Pa., won the 1925 
championship of Fayette County. The Penn 
State Alumni awarded the team a Penn State 
Loving Cup. H. D. Wheeler of the Latin 
Department of the High School coached the 
champion team. 
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“You know, Diary, I feel like a college 
Freshman on the Campus. Have to work, of 
course, and be guided and helped, and all 
the time it’s just having fun for dollars and 
cents profit.” In this vein Eleanor Saun- 
ders gives to teachers the complete story 
of her experience with the House of Comp- 
ton. To many her diary . . . her 3 sum- 
mers... will bring memories of their own 
happy Compton summers. To others it 
will unfold a most unique and advantage- 
ous way to “vacation.” Possibly this little 
book will offer a helpful suggestion to you. 
Surely, it will fascinate you. And we urge 
all teachers interested in summer work to 
read it. The coupon below will bring you 
a copy .. . free. 


Our plan for you! 


With Eleanor Saunders’ book we'll send you all the 
details of the Compton plan for you. There’s no 
obligation . . . but we want you, surely, to have the 
facts. Let us show you how we'll help you, where 
you'll travel, how much you can earn, and how this 
work gives you a permanent summer position, every 








Eleanor Saunders’ Diary... 16 pages of photo- 
graphs and facts. An interesting, vivacious 
narrative of her experiences... and how she 
made $2573 in three Compton summers. You 
will enjoy reading it! 


to 
women 
teachers! 


teaching experience. That's all. We make it pos- 
sible for you to earn handsomely ... and to play 
as well. Make good with us...and there may be 
for you, as there has been for others, a permanent 
$3000 to $5000 position here. Find out, now, all 
that Compton’s plan may mean to you! 


Travel and earn money 
$200 to $400 a month 


The Compton plan makes it possible for a live, ener- 
getic teacher to spend the vacation period traveling. 
The Compton work capitalizes all a teacher’s train- 
ing and experience. Earn $200 to $400 a month... 
$500 to $1000 this summer. Only a limited number 
can be accepted. Those who apply first and who can 
start earliest and work longest are given preference. 
Join other teachers in this high-grade and pleasant 
work. See new places . . . meet new people. Make 
your plans now. Send the coupon; with all the facts 
before you, decide what’s best to do. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
58 E. Washington St. Dept. 64 Chicago 
2 A A A SA Ss A A SY SEES 
F. E.COMPTON & CO., Dept. 64 ! 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me free, and absolutely i 
4 without obligation on my part, Eleanor Saunders’ 














ummer-vacation and - 
year. Send the coupon for full information. Send / Pes ee ee ee | 
it now. Then see how simple, how complete, / j 
how profitable our proposition is. Of you, we ask My name Age.............. 

. . only that you are an ambitious woman, be- [CA AE PML, con I 
tween 25 and 40 years of age, have had two years a | 
of normal of college training and three years of § College or Normal....................... Years of training ............ | 

4 I am teaching in | 
fill in eee and send this Fs My position is I have had 


coupon promptly! 


J years of teaching experience. My school closes 
(re oe Wr ee coe Se ce 
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THE State College Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation has offered a handsome silver plated 
loving cup, 22 inches in height, to the winning 
team in the debating league, made up of teams 
from State College, Bellefonte and Philips- 
burg high schools. The question to be debated 
is, The Advisability of the Entrance of the 
U. S. into the World Court. 


THE Center County Directors Association at 
a recent meeting presented retiring County 
Superintendent D. O. Etters with a handsome 
sealskin, gold trimmed pocketbook filled with 
gold coins, in recognition of fifty years of ser- 
vice to the schools of Center County. 


TEACHERS of English may receive The 
Gleam, a magazine of verse for young people, 
published by the School and Poetry Associa- 
tion, by applying to Miss Alice Sleeper, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, for membership in the 
School and Poetry Association and enclosing 
the membership fee of one dollar. Only teach- 
ers who are members of the Association may 
submit original poems by pupils for publi- 
cation in The Gleam. 


THE public schools of Chambersburg are 
campaigning for a high standard of health 
among the pupils. A letter drawing parents’ 
attention to the relation of the pupils’ health 
to the report card says “Johnny’s report card 
a few years hence will contain a grade in 
health as well as in arithmetic. Health edu- 
cation is an integral part of all first class 
public school systems.” 


ROBERT MILLER of Pine Grove left an estate 
of $400,000 to his wife. At her death the pro- 
ceeds are to be used as “The Daniel R. Miller 
Educational Fund” and will make possible 
college education for the boys and girls of 
Pine Grove. 


DEBATE between students representing the 
high schools of Salem, Massachusetts and Sa- 
lem, Oregon, will be held in May on the pro- 
posed child labor amendment. One debate is 
to be held in each city on the same evening. 


THE number of children enrolled in one- 
teacher schools is rapidly decreasing in near- 
ly all progressive states. The United States 
Bureau of Education estimates that in 1924, 
12,000,000 children were enrolled in strictly 
rural schools. Of these probably 4,750,000 at- 
tended the one-teacher schools; 2,730,000, the 
consolidated schools; 2,250,000, village schools; 
1,500,000 attended the two, three and four- 
teacher schools in the open country and the 
remaining 750,000 were probably enrolled in 
certain types of schools—union, county, etc., 
or commuted to larger towns. Six years ago 
150 consolidated schools were in operation in 
Pennsylvania, today there are 433 with 100 
more projects on the way that will abolish 
400 one-teacher schools. 


THE Kansas State Teachers Association 
purchased.on December 5 at the cost of $22,000 
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a two-story, brick residence at 315 West 
Tenth Street, Topeka. The building will be 
Association Headquarters, beginning June 1, 
1926. 


TEACHERS interested in the establishment 
of groups of Camp Fire Girls for extra-cur- 
ricular activities in the senior and the junior 
high school should communicate with Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc., 31 East 17th Street, New 
York City. 





MAY DAY—CHILD HEALTH DAY 
(Continued from page 532) 
3. Does her health work influence the be- 
havior of her pupils? 

V. Lectures 
Specialists may be invited to talk on 
health topics relating to nutrition; sani- 
tation; personal, community and mental 
hygiene. Parents and teachers should be 
urged to attend. 

VI. Field Day 
This program may consist of a demonstra- 
tion of physical education activities, group 
games, and contests in which all have an 
opportunity to participate. These activi- 
ties should include in general those which 
have been carried out as a regular part 
of the program of the whole school year. 
If weather and condition of grounds pre- 
vent outdoor activities, arrangements 
should be made for an indoor demonstra- 
tion. 

VII. Plans for Future Health Work 
Building plans; additional playground 
and athletic fields; equipment, employ- 
ment of teachers of health education and 
dental hygienists; service of nurses, phy- 
sicians and dentists. 

These may be presented and discussed as 
a feature of the day. 


Whatever plan may be selected by a school, 
let the purpose of the day be kept in mind— 
a real Child Health Day. Let it give citizens, 
young and old, a conception of the health ac- 
tivities that have been conducted through the 
year, not an exhibition for the day arranged 
under pressure. The program presented 
should make clearer the possibilities for child 
health in your community and stimulate every 
one to help realize these ideals. 
Bibliography: May Day Plays and Pageants 
The Magic Sea Shell—John Farrar—George H. 
Doran 

Told in a Chinese Garden—Constance Grenelle 
Wilcox—Henry Holt 

The Forest Princess and Other Masques—Con- 
stance D’Arcy Mackey—Henry Holt 


For further suggestions and bibliography 
for the celebration of the Child Health Fes- 
tival see PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
March, 1925, page 425 and address the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, for additional 
material. : : 
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“Three times the salary of a teacher” 


rere, 


“I know Ive earned three times the sal- 
ary of a teacher and fully as much as 


most men,” writes one of the pioneer . 


BOOK HOUSE representatives. 
Another, who gave up an established 
business to take up this new idea in chil- 
dren's work, says “the BOOK HOUSE 
offers limitless opportunities and with- 
out previous experience or training. My 
earnings the second year were $3000 for 
ten months. Next year I am aiming at 
$5000and I know I can make it if I work.” 
A former teacher writes, “Like most 
girls, when it was time to decide upon 
some profession I chose teaching because 
it seemed to be the only course open for 
me. After six years of moderately uc- 
cessful teaching at a salary I couldn't 
stretch over three months of vacation, 
no matter how I schemed, I decided to 
try something else. Since taking up work 
with My BOOKHOUSE, I have real- 
ized and profited by its never fail:ng op- 
portunities for work, travel and self de- 
velopment and, for once in my life, I am 





Say you 
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the possessor of a growing bank account 
and feel as though I can indulge in some 
of the luxuries for which I have always 
longed.” 

Saysanother, There isnothing] know 
of that pays so well. During the past 
year I saved more than I ever made before 
in the same length of time. Any woman 
with ordinary ability—and that’s all I 
have—can make from $3000 to $4000 a 
year and work no harder than in an office 
or school room at $1800." 


My BOOKHOUSE needs more rep- 
resentatives of the calibre of these wom- 
en. It may be your great opportunity 
toincrease your earningsand,at the same 
time, toenter a field of service tochildren 
fully as important as teaching school. 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
360H North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


“YBQ@OKHOUSE 


“The child who reads is 
the child who leads” 
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Booklet 


Write for this booklet, “What Can a 
Woman Do?” Do not let previous no- 
tions about your “ability to sell” deter 
you. This booklet consists of the experi- 
ences of BOOK HOUSE representatives 
written by themselves. Many wereonce 
teachers, like yourself. Many never 
dreamed they could “sell”. They found 
the’ work different from anything they 
had imagined because My BOOKHOUSE 
is different. It is not “just another set of 
books” but an idea—a basic idea that 
answers, as it has never been answered 
before, the great problem of parents, 


- “What shall the children read?” 


Fill out and mail the coupon while 
you think of it. 


360H North Michigan Avenue 
Cricaco 


Piease send me the free booklet, “What 
| Can a Woman Do?" 


| 
| 
| 
| My Name | 
| 
| 





| Full Address 
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ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


Superintendents and secretaries are sometimes 
embarrassed 
Page 513, Col. 2 
* * 
Pupils climb arithmetical ladders 
Page 517, Col. 2 ‘ 


A tribute to herself 
Page 520, Col. 1 
* 


* 


* 


A group that rivals its parent in size 
Page 521, Col. 2 
* * * 
The Joyous Adventure is at hand 
Page 523, Col. 2 
* * 
A group of fine looking and intelligent school 
people 
Pages 524, 525 
* * * 
Four brothers with a common interest in 
schools 
Page 531, Col. 2 
* * 
Times to “tune in” on the radio 
Page 537, Col. 1 
* 


* oe. 
Those “awful monthly reports” are enlighten- 


ing 
Page 540, Col. 2 
* * 


A prize-winning drama 
Page 550, Col. 1 





THE WASHINGTON RESOLUTIONS 

(Continued from page 510) 
include not only current matter of importance 
in school administration but also the definition 
and study of problems of education whose 
adequate solution must extend in many cases 
over a period of years; and, (4) that the Di- 
vision of Research be organized and adequate- 
ly staffed and financially supported for the 
larger service and responsibility which the 
adoption of the foregoing policy would place 
upon it. 

The Committee on Resolutions included 
Payson Smith, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Massachusetts, chairman; 
Nicholas Bauer, New Orleans, La.; Hector L. 
Belisle, Fall River, Mass.; William J. Bickett, 
Trenton, N. J.; George N. Child, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Harris Hart, Richmond, Va.; 
Henry M. Holmes, Cambridge, Mass.; Hilda 
Hughes, Lagrange, Ind.; Belle M. Ryan, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Leslie B. Sipple, Aberdeen, S. 
Dak.; A. J. Stout, Topeka, Kans.; John W. 
Withers, New York City. 





“There is virtue in country houses, in gar- 
dens and orchards, in fields, streams and 
groves, in rustic recreations and plain man- 
ners, that neither cities nor universities en- 
joy.”—Alcott. 
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Gerald Stuart Boyd 


NECROLOGY 


Gerald Stuart Boyd of Pulaski died at the 
New Castle Hospital on January 15, aged 
nineteen years. Mr. Boyd was a teacher at 
the Cotton School near Pulaski. He was 
graduated from the New Castle High School 
in 1925 and later that year attended the Slip- 
pery Rock State Normal School. He began 
teaching in September, 1925. 


William H. Hench, prominent in educational 
work in Mechanicsburg and Cumberland 
County, died suddenly at his home in Mechan- 
icsburg on February 15. Mr. Hench was prin- 
cipal of the Newport High School for seven 
years and principal of the Mechanicsburg 
High School for twenty-one years. Later he 
was principal at Wyoming, Luzerne County 
and before his retirement in 1920 he served 
as principal at Shiremanstown and Pine Grove 
Furnace. 


Effie M. Zweizig, teacher of English in the 
Girardville High School, died recently in the 
University Hospital, Philadelphia. Miss Zwei- 
zig was a graduate of the East Stroudsburg 
State Normal School and had done work at 
State College. The teachers and school di- 
rectors attended the funeral services in a 
body. Miss Zweizig was the daughter of Rev- 
erend and Mrs. W. H. Zweizig of Girardville. 





CALENDAR 


April 1-3—Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, 

New York City 
8-10—Ohio State Educational Confer- 
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THE RECOGNITION OF MERIT 


The recognition of Gregg Shorthand by the public schools of the country 
is striking evidence of the merits of the system. 


32! 


On January 1, 1926, Gregg 
Shorthand had been adopted for 
exclusive use in the High Schools 
of 94.94% of the cities and towns 
whose high schools teach short- 
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The status of the different 
shorthand systems in the public 
schools of the United States is 
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indicated by the accompanying 
map and graph. Oregy? 
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1AM others 


Gregg Shorthand has been adopted by the overwhelming majority of the high schools of 
the country, because it has been found, after investigation and experiment, to be the system of 
‘“‘S$reatest good to the greatest number.”’ 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


Boston 


San Francisco 


London 

















ence, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 
17—Conference on the Teaching of His- 
tory, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia 
19—Conference of Representatives of 
Pennsylvania Extension Edu- 
cation Agencies, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Harrisburg 
9 and 23—Spring Arbor and Bird Days 
24—Education Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, the Western 
Convention District of the P. 
S. E. A., Pittsburgh 
May 1—May Day, Child Health Festival 
1-7 —Dental Health Week 
2-9 —Music Week 
3-8 —National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Atlanta, Georgia 
15-16—American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 
17-22—American Health Congress, Atlan- 
tie City 
18—World Goodwill Day 
22—Lehigh Valley Child Helping Con- 
ference, Easton, Pa. 
June 3-5—American Association for the 
Study of the Feebleminded, 
Toronto, Canada 
June 27-July 2—N. E. A. Convention, Phila. 
December 28-30—State Convention of the P. 
S. E. A., Harrisburg 














convincing 


The record of immediate adop- 
tion of the Schorling-Clark Mod- 
ern Mathematics textbooks is 
convincing evidence that this 
series meets present-day require- 
ments of education. The list of 
users shows widespread recog- 
nition of the worth of the Schor- 
ling-Clark books in schools of 
every type. It is indeed an ex- 
ceptional record. Before select- 
ing textbooks for seventh, eighth, 
or ninth school year, you should 
have complete information about 
the Schorling-Clark Modern 
Mathematics and their record of 
use. Send for it. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


Teachers who register and keep us fully informed profit far beyond the slight trouble 
and expense required. They are informed of suitable openings, if interested they are 
recommended, and every attention given to making the application receive the atten- 
tion it deserves. Since we work only on direct calls, the employer always welcomes 
our applicants. 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 























ERAT 





MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Building 


PITTSBURGH 

PDE letaey-Wsittiteltitd Jenkins Arcade 
BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY SPOKANE, WASH. 

211 North Calvert Street N. Y. Life Bldg. Chamber Commerce Bldg. 


CHICAGO —Lyon & Healy Building —Jackson and Wabash 


CLARK 482 BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY— 43rd Year 


Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanently 
NEW YORK 























TEACHERS WANTED 


for positions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware. Free enrollment. Settle your future 
before summer vacation. 










ers into good positions. 


P. O. Box 157 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market Street - PHILADELPHIA 

















Great American Teachers Agency 


An efficient agency placing efficient teach- 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 




























SCHOOLS for TEACHERS ; 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. [ 


Announcing 
the new Spencer 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 





and Service 


Film Slide Projector { 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 
A 
. 


B NCHES 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 House Bidg., 
A. me, Mgr. 
nn, = Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 


en Houghton, Sec’y. 
Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonie Bidg., 


Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’l City Bank Bldg., 


Belle Fishback, Seo’y. 
Auburn, Me., Eva M. Bishop, Maer. 


Ne charge to teachers till elected—Service free te 
Schoolse—Many TEACHERS WANTED fer choice posi- * 


tions. 








Pinole, compact and easily operated, the new Spencer 
Film Slide Projector has made possible a great new 

service. 

Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film 

slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 

subjects at less cost than glass slides. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Albert Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II}. 
Forty-First year. 
sands of teachers. 
kinds of School and College positions. 
schools everywhere. 
message for you. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Symes Building, Denver, Col. 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


We have secured PROMOTION for many thou- 


We need well prepared men and women for all 


Our clients are the best 


Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a 
Send for it. 

















































































NERVE STRAIN 


J THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
tS git Aabissd FOR SCHOOL AND LIFE 


BY 

It means lowered vitality _ DR. HARRY DeGROAT © ; 
and energy—depleted nerve Principal State Normal School, Cortland, New York i 
force and mental exhaus- SIDNEY G, FIRMAN 
tion. At the first symptom Superintendent of Schools, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 
of fatigue, try a teaspoonful WILLIAM A. SMITH : 
of Horsford’s Acid Phos- Superintendent of Schools, Hackensack, New Jersey j 
phate in a glass of cold The Iroquois Arithmetics Set a New ; 
water. Wonder- Standard in Arithmetic Textbook | 
Achievement. They are built on the latest 
fe: scientific investigations which are bound 
an invigorating. to revolutionize the making of Arithmetic 
Soothes tired Paya Tinta. 
nerves. Supplies  FPrexsroms BOOK ONE—Grades 3 and 4— 
nourishing phos- #*.*™ published March 7, 1926 
phatestothebody. h ‘| BOOK TWO—Grades 5 and 6—and 

At all Druggists == BOOK THREE—Grades 7 and 8 

| —are to be published this spring 

Full information regarding this Series 

of Arithmetics will be ee on re- 


> 
H O R %s F @) RD AS) wROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
7-4 I 1D) Home Office 
Pp H '@) & Pp H ATE New vou" ee, ate Chicago 
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fully refreshing 
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Competent Teachers Wanted 
Good schools—high salaries L j TT L E M E a 


Register now for New Jersey positions By Louisa M. Ancor 
School edition, published in February. 85 cents. 
FEDERAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY Uniform with our school edition of “Little 
25 Sherman Place IRVINGTON, N. J. Women.” 








——===——_—_—=_=_=_—_—_ = FOOD STUDY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Dr. MaBEL T. WELLMAN 





| TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS spscncantlosilldeseacd sere 
: ; CONTEMPORARY VERSE 
to interview School Boards. Pleasant, high iy Wegner Au Sesacon 
class and very remunerative, Covering the new ae requirement. 
25 


750 Sh ta a ILL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
« erkdam Tam Ren, Hh EDUCATION MOVES AHEAD 


By Eucene R. SMITH 
Headmaster of the Beaver Country Day School 
An important book on the new movements in 


| THE PATH OF THE GOPATIS ] American education. $2.00 
A source book covering the history of milk from earliest LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOLS 


time Written by Zilpha Carruthers, illustrated by : 
Jessie Gillespie Willing for the National Dairy Council. 3Y Marian A, DoGHERTY 
100 pages. Fully illustrated. $ .60 postpaid of the Boston Public Schools 


The literature teacher is there to create, to create 


FOOD NUTRITION AND HEALTH book lovers. The ——— book is to tell 


teachers howto do that. 
An interesting discussion of the science (Food, Nutrition 

















and Health) written for the layman by E. V. McCollum, a 
Ph.D., Se.D., and Nina Simmonds, Sc. 7] Pt TEACHING: A BUSINESS 
0: M. . ! 
pele “Teaching: A Business” contains twenty-two 
Sree. Ly TERCREES fe ee Oar chapters dealing with experiences of various teach- 
—_ wr dalts study. ’g 1.60 postpaid $1.40 Hints toward success in school management. 
Phila. Inter-State Dairy Council, spies: 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia. LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Pittsburgh District Dairy Council, 
Century Building, Pittsburgh. 34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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TWO YEAR COURSES for teaching in elementary schools. 


THREE YEAR COURSES for teaching in Junior High Schools, and 
for teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Health and 


Music. 
FOUR YEAR COURSES for teaching and supervision of Home 
Economics. 
School Special Courses Principal 
WE LGU ERA DEAT U2 gs 5s 5 506 sas ere fasarele varSlOvasatesaarnere ete ota cereterenenne sve rela beiese a's) 9 ele otha eerlemer 
California ....: ssa ahve ’soiie sssive TIS Laie ls Ts a TRToTaig ee chao ere ave ere ere ore aii John A. Entz 
OL re TROT Te Sa STR ere cr are. Leslie Pinckney Hill 
AS Te Pn Orne Tea: SEO ee ARO Cee. Clyde C. Green 
East Stroudsburg.. Health Education, Correspondence............ T. T. Allen 
MEGINDOLO «5.06: 5:5:6:6 MSE ACACIOIN iodo in’ ahecec sd a5 0-9 Bsc Reis LAioa Sls vacem C. C. Crawford 
PRGIBMD: © 6.5.0:6-05.6 <0 Art, Commerce, Home Economics and Music.. John A. H. Keith 
Kutztown ....... slaibrary and (Art Maucations oo... sec. cies awis A. C. Rothermel 
PEST ae a ne a eersy SAE cy Meat ti ng RIE sing Varun oa ee ie arene rns Dallas W. Armstrong 
CES 7) or Home Economics and Music................. William R. Straughn 
Millersville ....... MUSCAT: oss avanc:c:ays) claves po laievo)aie sosie'ecere 9 sie viele ersieren C. H. Gordinier 
MENU EDIOPIRENI INES ® <<. c'0\ se ravsiotsseinleisiviiecg ie sfete s/s wleieis ere ws nie eipia:4/s\0\0 0:5 60/e30 Ezra Lehman 
Slippery Rock ....Health Education ............eeeeeeeeeeeeeees J. Linwood Eisenberg 
West Chester ....Health Education and Music ............++++- Andrew Thomas Smith 


Catalogs on request Address the Principal 
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